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Editorial 


THE Inter-Church World Movement of 
North America is desirous that the Move- 
ment shall extend te other couutries. 
Rev. E. C. Lobenstine was asked to take the matter up with 
’ the Conference of British Missionary Societies in June, and 
that Conference instructed its standing committee to study the 
Movement to see whether the British Societies should co-operate 
and to suggest the line of Britain’s contribution to the Move- 
ment. The Field Department of the Movement is now seeking 
to enlist the co-operation of the Christian forces in mission lands 
in an advance movement, and has formally requested the China 
Continuation Committee to represent it in China. This request 
was, we understand, cordially agreed to by the Executive of 
the China Continuation Committee at its meeting September 
24th and 2sth, and steps are now being taken to secure the 
appointment of. a special committee to deal with.the large 
questions which will arise. The leaders of the Movement in 
Canada and the United States desire equally with those of us 
on the field that the Movement in China shall not be confined 
to churches and missions organized by forces from America but 
‘shall include all who are prepared. to co-operate in special 
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efforts to take advantage of the present situation to push a 
‘‘China for Christ’? movement. 
Mr. Lobenstine has, during the past six months, been in > 


close touch with the Movement in America and brings back 


with him several new workers for the office of the Inter-Church 
Movement, amongst them Miss Adelia Schelly who will take. 
general charge of the office. | 

Dr. Ralph Ward, who has returned to China and is 
visiting with Bishop Lewis the Conferences of the Methodist 
Church (North), was Director of the Foreign Survey Depart- 
ment of the Movement in America and still retains a general 
relationship to that department. Rev. Frank Bible, formerly 
of Hangchow, has for health reasons been obliged to resign | 
from his mission. He is now in the New York office as 
head of the China Survey being conducted by the Movement. — 
At the invitation of the C. C. C., Mr.. Gardiner Tewksbury 
has been sent to China to assist Mr. Bible in gathering the 


‘ information desired by the Movemeut and to avoid placing 


unnecessary burdens on busy workers by asking them to supply 


information already sent the C. C. C. 


* 
THAT in some way China has come out of the 


Justice fot ecent War settlement with less of consideration as 
a disorganized nation, and less of justice as a 


fellow member of the world fraternity, is generally conceded. 


As to the placing of the blame therefor, wide and conscientious 
differences of opinion exist. Some would go back to Germany, 
some would charge it all up to Japan, others find the cause in 
American diplomatic weakness, still others lay it to certain 
treaties, as to which there is again difference of opinion as 
to whether they should have been made, yet having come into 
existence many conscientiously feel that honour is involved in 
their being kept. Yet others would blame a certain section of 
the Chinese people for involving their country, through treaties 
and loans. We cannot claim to know all the ramifications of the 
situation. In part what has happened is due to general failure 
on the part of all concerned to live up fully to the ideals of the 
‘¢ Fourteen Points.” There has been, however, a persistent note 
in recent books and articles coming from many quarters, that 
justice has not been done to China. Whether this mistake 
must be undone by an “act of grace’’ on-the part of Japan, by 
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concerted action by all the Powers, or the League of Nations, is 
a problem we are unable to even attempt to solve. Yet inas- 
much as commerce is now the greatest ‘‘ political interest’’ 
and Christianity has so much political significance that the 
‘(powers that be’’ talk of curbing its activity, and we believe, 
furthermore, that even politics could and ought to be Christian, 
- we cannot keep quiet! We sympathize with the very natural 
resentment of the Chinese people at the way their territory 
is assigned to others. We believe that justice should be done, 
and that against this, as well as all other injustice, the 
Christian Church needs prophets to protest. There is a:real 
danger that to patriotic Chinese the Christian nations will seem 
to acquiesce in this unjust action. A way must be found to 
undo this injustice. China seems to lack a friend disinterested 
enough to try-first of all to secure for her justice. 


‘From the Survey for August 23, 1919, 
we have taken the following, to which we 
wish to give all publicity possible and also fully endorse. 


‘*‘The Commission (the Commission on Relations with the 
Orient of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America) wishes to state with utmost clearness that as a com- 
mission it is not concerning itself with the political questions 
involved in the Korean independence movement. Whether or not 
Korea should be granted political independence is uot a question 
upon which it is called to express judgment. The commission is, 
however, concerned with all right-minded men that brutality, 
torture, inhuman treatment, religious persecution and massacres 
shall cease everywhere. The evidence of the wide prevalence of 
such deeds in Korea has become convincing. 

‘‘In dealing with this situation, there is need of an accurately 
informed and just public opinion, able in its criticism of Japan to 
discriminate between the reactionary aud militaristic forces on the 
one hand and those that are liberal and progressive on the other 
hand. Wholesome and fair criticism will recognize the disaster 
that has come upon the whole world through the spirit and 
practice of militarism. Japan, too, has been caught iv its meshes. 
But in Japan, too, as in other lands, there is a liberal and anti- 
militaristic movemeut, led by humane and progressive men who, 
we believe, share the distress of mind which their friends in 
America feel over what is being done in Korea. 

‘‘Americans should give the strongest possible moral support to 
the progressive and anti-militaristic movements in that land. This 
we can do. . . . not by wholesome condemuation of the Japanese 
government and people, but by distinguishing between the 
reactionary, autocratic forces that have too largely dominated her 
policies aud leaders in the past and the new liberal policies and 
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leaders that are now coming to the fore. Hope for Korea, and 
indeed for China and the whole world, lies in the overthrow of 
militarism in Japan, as in every land, and in the firm establishment 
of civil liberty and popular rights for every section of the 
population.’’ | 
* 

CHINA is passing through one of the tensest 
moments of her history. 

Under these circumstauces, the two fol- 
lowing incidents will have special significance. 

At the Fukien Student Conference for girls held in 
February, 1919, patriotic emotion rau high. During the 
‘*World’s Outlook Hour’’ the women of four different 
countries were dramatically presented. Just as the news came 
of the strained relations of the Chinese and Japanese delegates 
to the Peace Conference, they were preparing to present 
Japanese women. An outburst of patriotism was followed by 
prayer—then came the test! Should the Women of Japan be 
represented ? After a short talk on what really constitutes 
patriotism and the Christian attitude, the decision was made 
and Japanese women were represented. The world-wide bond 
of Christian sympathy was thus kept unbroken. 

At the North China Student Conference held in June in 
Wofussu each country in which the Y. W. C. A. is doing work 
was presented in dramatized form. Among these was the 
National Association of Japan. In connection with this one 
Chinese girl said :—‘‘ It is difficult to pray for Japanese these 
days, but in some ways they are more akin than other people, 
so I do pray for them.’’ Could Christian patriotism in any 
country stand the supreme test better than this ? 


* 


Cbristianity 
and Patriotism. 


SOME years ago in discussing certain develop- 
ments with one whose name is interna- 
tionally known in connection with large 
achievements, we said: ‘‘That means large expenditure of 
money.’’ With a gesture, as if brushing aside the objection, 
he replied: ‘Let us concern ourselves only with the question, 
‘Should this thing be accomplished?’ If so, there is always 
a way out financially. Money is only an incident in the affairs 
of God’s kingdom.’’ 

On another occasion, when considering with the General 
Secretary of a great Foundation plans that involved large 
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investment, he said: ‘*We shall spend a million dollars in 
this place and a million dollars in that place,” then pausing he 
added, ‘‘I want you to know you can do a good deal of harm 
- with a million dollars. Our problem is twofold, How to spend 
the sums proposed so that good and -not evil may come 
from the expenditure? and How to make a dollar do a dollar’s 
worth of work ?”’ 

That there is potential peril in the large sums of money 
that have recently come into some mission treasuries all will 
admit. ‘‘ The chance of glorious success aud the risk of awful 
failure’’ cannot be dissociated whether it be an investment of 
money. or of life.’ 

For the information of those who have not been able to 
follow: the program of -the recent Methodist Centenary, we 
would say that nothing could be further from the truth than 
the supposition that great sums of money had been sought and 
found for an ill-defined, vague plan, which now must be put 
definite shape. 

A most comprehensive and invefa! survey of the world- 
wide fields and our responsibility to their needs was the first 
step in the Centenary program and the askings were based on 
this survey and were definite. 

The Centenary Campaign reached its goal through the 
gifts of multiplied givers, — 7 few large gifts being 
recorded. | 

While the Centenary — oa was planned and carried 
out with extraordinary skill and attention to detail, from the 
beginning of the campaign special emphasis was placed on the 
cultivation of spiritual resources and all feel that the success of 
the Centenary is due to effectual, fervent prayer. 

Definite plans have been formulated by which the door of 
the Centenary Treasury can be reached only through the door 
of local giving, and this coupled with educational campaigns 
on stewardship should guard against the peril that undoubtedly 
would attend the unconditioned use of large sums of méney.— 
FRANK B. GAMEWELL. ‘ 
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Teaching to Pray bp Praying. 


MILTON T, STAUFFER. 


‘‘AND IT CAME TO PASS THAT AS H& WAS PRAYING IN A CERTAIN PLACE 
WHEN H&@ CEASED, ONK OF HIS DISCIPLES SAID UNTO HIM, LORD, 
__ TEACH US TO PRAY, AS JOHN ALSO TAUGHT HIS DISCIPLES.’ Luke 11:1 

“ As He was praying" a new desire was awakened. There was some. 
thing in the manner of His praying and something in the praying itself 
that made the disciples feel the poverty and conventionality of their 
own prayers. Everything in that prayer was full of meaning to them! 
They felt how halting and undeveloped their own prayer life was in contrast 
to his and they longed to be led by Him into a richer and more fruitful 


prayer experience, 


Is there anything in the manner of our praying and in our prayers 
themselves that make others want to pray? Are others coming to us, that we 
might lead THEM to the Good Teacher, saying “ Lord, teach us both to pray’’? 


‘‘ When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn whence these pure waters rise ; 
And once more mingles with us meaner things; 
Tis even as if an angel shook his wings, 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied.’’ 


Not only was there something in the way He prayed and in the prayer 
itself that awakened the desire in others to pray, but the disciples knew that 
when Christ prayed //e got resu/ts. CHRIST'S PRAYERS CHANGED THINGS, Do 
our prayers change things? When we want help in prayer, we go not only 
to the man who prays, but to the one whose prayers are most. frequently 


answered. Does our effectiveness in prayer, lead others to pray? L | 


There is great need in our Chinese churches for systematic instruction in 
prayer. We have instruction in the catechism, classes for Bible study, and 


schoois for Bible teaching, but where are the schools of prayer? 


Think of the sure results of praying more and learning more about prayer 
ourselves, Would not the pastors’ prayers be more inspirational and head 
more directly into the Holy of Holies? Would not other Christians pray more 
intelligently and more joyfully, and spend more time in prayer? Then, 
think of all the many little children in the schools. They have come out of 
heathenism! They do not know how to pray. If our prayer life is rich 
and fruitful and if we teach them by praying with them individually, by the 
end of the school year their prayers also will be richer and more fruitful, 
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The Emancipation of Chinese Women 
MRS. T. C. CHU 


influences, there were settled ideas and established cus- 
toms for every phase of life. In the case of women 
certain ideas and customs have been the guiding prin- 
ciple of conduct for several thousand years. They were re- 
garded as sacred rites of womanhood, carefully recorded in 
the classics, and most faithfully observed by the best women 
of all ages. Some of the ideas and customs are good and 
should be preserved, while others are bad ; it is from the latter 
that the Chinese women need to be emancipated. 
Take for example the question of marriage. To the 
- Chinese mind it was almost inconceivable how a woman could 
remain single aud yet be counted an individual. According to 
the old conception, she had no separate existence, but lived 
_the life of a dependent, first under the protection of the father, 
then by the support of the husband, finally in the care of the 
son. ‘This is the well-known doctrine of three-feld subordi- 
pation, against which no woman in the past dared rebel, and 
with which she secured the necessary subsistence of life. Be- 
sides the material support, a woman gained dignity through 
marriage, hitherto she was ouvly a maid, but now a matron, a 
position much to be preferred, as it placed her on a higher 
plane. 
_ Such a practice as mentioned above has still its influence 
among the Chinese people, and the effects are bad. First, it 
is generally believed that a respectable girl must get married, 
otherwise her life is incomplete. ‘Thus marriage seems to be a 
vecessity to her growth, and the recognition of her womanhood. 
Secondly, most parents prefer marriage for their daughters, as 
it gives them the surest guarantee of support and the best solu- 
tion of a living. Some girls may be lazy and incapable, but 
will have no difficulty in getting through life, in regard to 
food and lodging, by this arrangement. Thirdly, many girls’ 


HINA isan old country. Before the introduction of new 
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are put in school only so long as required for fitting them for 
marriage, thus too often their studies are discontinued and their 
zeal for knowledge is cooled: it is most pathetic to see some 
talents which might be developed with wonderful results thus 
smothered. I have actually known girls who feel unhappy 
for many years after marriage, because their education was thus 
hindered. Others who are quite capable of rendering some 
years of service to the public are deprived of the opportunity 
on the same account. In short, this old-fashioned idea 
of marriage is a drawback to the progress of women, it lowers 
the standard of education and disheartens those who seek for 
an independent living. 

How can this state of affairs be remedied? Will the rise 
of industry and commerce give new openings to women? Do 
the men in China grudge sharing the professions with women ? 
I should say that the hearts of this people have been brought — 
low during these recent years of national weakness, and that 
Chinese men have uno prejudice against Chinese women 
taking part in the doings of the world, if the same is already 
done in the West. Indeed, the few among us who have proven 
worthy in public undertakings are much respected by men and 
are given the needed help very generously. But there are 
other difficulties to be overcome: namely, the traditional wrong 
idea of labour and the suspicion of misconduct from the freer 
intercourse of men and women.  « 

The Chinese have over-exalted mental work ; as a result, 
they despise manual labour. They have given high value to 
name and fame, so anything that savours of the earning of 
money or the exchange of goods is vot sought after by the 
genteel classes; alas, however, they dearly love to accuimu- 
late wealth and have often done so through corruption and 
graft! On the surface, however, they pretend not to take 
much interest in such affairs, and leave the development of 
industry and commerce to the less privileged classes. Only 
lately they begin to respect business men and put thein on the 
same level with scholars; yet their attitude is only changed 
towards the captains of industry and the big business men, 
and they still belittle the shopkeepers and the craftsmen ; but 
it is exactly the latter positions which some of the modérn- 
educated Chinese young women might occupy. They are 
certainly not yet ready to be commercial and industrial leaders, 
having neither the education, ability, nor experience necessary. 
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Yet to be stenographers in offices, clerks in stores, seamstresses, 
milliners, or the like is considered to be below the dignity of 
girls of well-to-do families. One who is skillful in teaching 
or writing may become a tutor or an author and one of very 
poor origin may work in a mill or factory. But for a girl 
of moderate means with average ability, there seems to be no 


suitable occupation ; she dislikes to be ranked as a wage-earner 


and is afraid to let it be known that her family circumstances 


force her to do work. 
Regarding business intercourse men and women, 


the old custom forbids it. In respectable society, it is still felt 


inconvenient for the two sexes to mix, not that there is 


any actual misbehaviour, but because of the dread of being 
talked about and criticised by others. This fear is not without 
foundation, for Chinese men and women are not accustomed to 
meet often ; they seem to have lost faith in one another’s moral- 


* ity and fear that some wrong might result. For this reason, 


it is extremely hard to induce young girls to do work outside of 
their homes. Those who are specially attractive are even kept 


from going to schools where there are men teachers. It also 
explains the stiff manner of men and women when they meet 


in public ; old ideas necessitate extreme formality and fewness 
of words. In the interior, all women engaged in professional 
work are very simply dressed, and school girls are usually in 
cotton uniforms. Thus one may easily realize the impracti- 
cability of Chinese women entering the business world just 
uow : most of us who are anxious for their improvement do uot 
dare to encourage it, so long as the old notions obtain. 

To summarize what I have already stated, Chinese 
women still seem to be weak and incapable, depending upon 
marriage for support and for comfort. They are regarded not 


as equals of men but as a special class, whose charm and 


feminine qualites often trouble men instead of inspiring them. 
They prize themselves as ladies and are unwilling to mingle 
with wage-earners. In other words, the cotiception of women 


_ of themselves is as bad as the attitude of others towards them. 
In my judgment, the safest and only way of improving the 
situation is to give women euough of education, both the 


good old training and the new knowledge and learning ; for 


‘this alone can reform the heart, strengthen the will, and 


stimulate ambitiou. Hitherto, they have served the nation in 
the position of subordinates and dependents, how much more 
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good they would be able to do if they werezfreefand independ- 
ent in thought and action! Chinese women themselves must 
initiate the new day and start the right kind of living. Marriage 
is, of course, the career for most girls, but it is a sacred duty, 
not a means of winning men’s favour, but an opportunity to 
live in a larger way. They must also be taught that to earn 


an honest living is much more honorable than to rely upon 


others ; to work for dollars and pennies is better than to ask 
for help. A true lady is one who can defend herself both 


morally and physically ; she is not a piece of precious jewelry . 


that must be hidden in the house, but a light in the world to 
dispel darkness. | 
Such power and ability, faith and courage, can only 
come through education: some old Chinese teaching is still 
good for the development of character, the addition of new 
knowledge gives a more all-round training. Both public lec- 
tures and publications on activities of women, the value of 


. ., their work, their influence upon the nation, will help to en- 
‘. lighten the people and change popular ideas about women, 


‘but only education can remake the women. After all, the 


trouble lies in the letter’s inability and uselessness. Give 


them a chance to develop, and marvellous results will be 
seen. Chinese women did not show up very badly in the 
past ; they were really as good as those of any other nation 
before the new era. Signs of improvement are already visible 
everywhere, in the work of school girls, in the service some 


of the so-called new women render to the public,.in the life — 


of modern homes, in the training of children. If Chinese 
girls have the saine educational advantages as those prevalent 
in the West, they will be as capable and useful to the world 


as their European and American sisters. At present, however, | 


they are still under the influence of some bad old ideas and 


customs, and must be set free. I think only education can 


solve the fundamental problems of women. 
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The Place of Chinese Christian Went in the 
Development of China 
IDA KAHN 


RLD interest centers at present in the development of 
China, for like a giant she has awakened from the sleep 
of ages and is straining to break the laws and customs 
which have bound her down for centuries? One-third 
of the human race has thrilled to life and is groping for the 


light. Shall the self-determination of its people be along the 


lines of progress and peace, or shall it be along the line of 
reaction and war? What element will be the chief guiding 
factor in the race for development and self-expression? Let 


us say it with all due reverence and humility :—Chinese 


Christian womanhood will be the most potent factor in the 
regeneration of China, for it will attain the strongest place in 
the fabric of Chinese society, and its function will be to lead 
other women in the march of progress. It will be their place to 


make or mar the history of the world, for the oldest, the most 


stable, and the most numerous of the human race cannot move 
in such a strong tide without making or marring history. 
Germany is down and out and for generations at least she can- 
not dominate world politics.. Russia istoo inchoate and too 


- incoherent to impress herself upon the world. Bolshevism is 


strangling the life out-of her and Christianity will have to 
fight for its very existence in that country, 

_ There remains then the Anglo-Saxon race with its 
centuries of culture and Christianity, and the Mongolian race 
with its centuries of endurance and toil. What an oddly con- 
trasting team! Yet a team destined to play with or against 
each other for generations to come. Shall the Mongolian 
race, led by the militant Japanese, strive to grip the world by 
militarism and guile, and thus swing it back towards paganism 
and vandalism ? Or shall the Mongolian race led by the 
Christian women of China join hands with the Anglo-Saxon 
race and make the world safe for democracy and peace? This 
is the question before the world to-day. 

It may sound as if we were unnecessarily alarmed, and yet 
it is none the less true, and thus it is important. A nation 
can never rise higher than its women, therefore the higher 
plane of development the women can attain, the better it will 
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be for the country. It is beyond dispute that the Western 
nations owe their development and progress to Christianity, 
and thus the hope of China lies in the spread and growth of 
Christianity in this country. Who can promote this growth 
better than the Christian women of China? Theirs will 
be not only ‘‘the hand that rocks the cradle” but the mind 
to direct young China on its way, aud the soul which shall 
enable adult China to cling to its way along the narrow path 
of righteousness and truth. China cannot develop without 
sweeping away all that is wrong and false, and who can do this 
clearing better than the Christian women? Theirs will be 
the hand to raise a high standard, theirs to demaud a cleaner 
record, and a sterner probity in all strata of society. Theirs 
will be the voice to negative the debasing practice of con- 
cubinage, theirs to claim freedom from the subtle bondage of 
ancestral worship and the demoralizing vices of gambling and 
opium smoking. Ultimately theirs will be the vote to decide 
whether China shall be democratic in name or in truth. There 
is nothing boastful in these statements. All who are familiar 
with Chinese History know that compared with other heathen 
countries her women are held in higher esteem and considera- 
tion. Christianity alone can crown her and give her an equal 
share in the home and nation, and it is the Christian women 
who must come forward and assist in the development of 
the country. | 7 
Already in thousands of Christian homes they are laying 
the foundation of a more Christ-like character in the lives of 
children, aud these little ones will become the pillars of state. 
Unlike the studeuts of old they are willing to work with their 
hands as well as with their minds, and the double toil will 
enable them so much the more, so that the results of their 
labor will be the production of a new race, not effeminate but 
strong and masterful, and capable of accomplishing all that is 
required of them whether in the home or state. Their spiritual 
welfare will be fostered also by these same Christian mothers. 
Thus grace of mind will be enhanced by the moral beauty 
, of the soul. A true race of patriots will arise who will scorn 
self-seeking and by the integrity of their lives prove that 
Christianity has the power to save men whether white or 
yellow. Japan then will not be able to coerce China, when — 
the Christian element will be strong enough to crush traitors. 
Already many of ,the recent reforms such as anti-foot-binding 
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and auti-opium smoking have been largely brought about by 


the Christian women of China, and their influence will become 


more patent as their circle enlarges. 
In social service the Christian women will be able to mold 
those outside of their immediate home sphere. Already an 


_army of Bible-women and day school teachers are scattered 


throughont the length and breadth of the land and are bringing 
light and life to thousands of homes which would be otherwise 
cut off from all means of advancement, intellectual as well as 
spiritual ; nurses, doctors, and higher grade teachers are also 
addiug their quota of enlightment and you have a leaven of 


immeasurable value in the development of the country. 


And now for a concrete example of what a handful of 
Chinese Christian women can do for their country and you 
may multiply this instance by thousands differing only in 
degree and variety. About two decades ago a Chinese doctor 


was called to a large provincial center in the interior to 


attend a patient. While there with a foreign missionary 
she was stoned and driven into a house for refuge. The 
incident impressed upon her mind the need for Christian 
wotk in this large heathen city, soa few years later she came 
and started work with one nurse to help her and with no 
financial backing at that time from her Mission ; only after she 
had made good in the undertaking did they come to her assist- 
ance. What are the results now even after so short a time of 


service? She has the finest property and hospital in her 


Mission in Central China, and not only that but the land was 
given to her almost entirely by the people of the city, and she 
has a yearly grant from them as well. And what work are 
they doing now? Let us take a few instances from this year’s 
record. When the local Red Cross Hospital gets a cut-throat 
case from the police court which they dare not tackle, they 
send it over and in a short time the patient has recovered. 


_ The police courts also send their accident cases so that this 


year alone almost every variety of suicide cases known has 
been treated in this Christian hospital. | 

“When another woman from a good family in the country 
over forty /¢ distant cuts her throat in a most ghastly fashion, 
the doctor is sent for and arrives on the sixth day with 
her nurses, after braving a winter sleet, in order to succour the 
sufferer. It is a bad case and the nurse has to stay in the 
country fifty-two days, and then eventually has to bring the 
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woman to the hospital where she not only recovers but is con- 
verted and finds hope and comfort for life. Not only does the 
doctor go forty /2 into the country but she has been known to 
go over four hundred and fifty 4, and patients come to her from 
a radius of over nine hundred /. 
| Again, when a child plays and falls over a bottle and cuts 
himself in the abdomen so that his intestines protrude in 
tinsightly loops, the neighbors instantly rush mother and child 


off to the hospital, and there he is cleaned and operated upon - 


and soon made whole. a 

Or an entire family gets burned down and all five members 
are carried to the hospital where four are healed. So the 
thing goes on. When a pupil in the State Normal School cuts 
her finger to prove her patriotism the doctor is called in too, 
and when epidemics of influenza sweep through the schools the 
doctors and her staff of nurses are put in full charge until 
everything is right. Again, if a tiny waif from the orphan 
. asylum becomes fearfully diseased she is sent post haste to the 
hospital for treatment. Frightful carbuncle cases come from 
far and wide and from homes rich and poor, and return rejoicing 
in being made whole. Even when the governor himself is 


ailing he too sends for the doctor! So the list goes on and 


when you realize that the annual number of visits to and from 
the hospital may run into the tens of thousands, you may get 
an idea of what one doctor and her nurses are doing. One 
must not forget to mention the patriotic meetings which are 
held in the home and in which men and women from the most 
influential ranks meet and formulate plans to serve their 
country. Thus this small group of Chinese women have made 
themselves vital factors in the life of their city and from this 
instance you may visualize what Chinese Christian women 
may accomplish in helping to develop their country. Thus it 
is that the place of Chinese Christian women in the development 
of China is one of no mean importance, and may well embrace 
every sphere of usefulness. 
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How Can We Honor Women ? 


B. E. LEE 


(NOTES FROM A SPEECH) 


IRST, girl slaves must be emancipated. We all know 
how often they are ill-treated. But even though they 
are not ill-treated it is a sin against humanity to 
keep slaves. ‘Lincoln said, ‘‘ Slavery is a violation of 
eternal right.’’ As a human being, born exactly the same as 


her mistress, why should she be taken as a slave? Is it 


because she was unluckily born into a poor family, and ugly 
poverty deprives her of the sacred right to personal freedom ? 
Democracy cannot tolerate such an idea. The Americans gave 
up their lives for the freedom of the colored people, can we 
suffer the girls of our own race to be tortured under the yoke 


Similar to girl slaves we have in some parts of China 
foster daughters-in-law (Tang Hsi-fu, the rearing of prospective 
daughters-iu-law in the home), a queer and wicked custom. 
The notorious cruelty of the mother-in-law of such has made 
the phrase ‘‘treated like a foster daughter-in-law,’’ a national 


saying to signify any cruel treatment of a young girl. Now, 


even if we leave out of account all the evil consequences of 
such a misused life to a future family, the lack of freedom in 


™ wmarriage alone should be sufficient cause to abolish such a 


custom. . 


Young girls:are mothers of the next generation. If the 
mothers are slaves, how can their offspring be fit for free 
citizenship? They cannot fit a democracy, because the crooked 
nature of their mothers will still live in them. The habit of 
fear, a dependent disposition, lack of self-respect, and the 
absence of high principles will be their heritage. Can we 
allow the race to thus degenerate? We must emancipate girl 
slaves and abolish the custom of foster daughters-in-law. 

Secondly, concubinage should be prohibited. Polygamy | 
isa heinous crime! It is a custom of savages, and a shame 
to the civilized! Never has there been a greater abuse of 
human beings than this black custom. It is as wicked as 
slavery if not worse. In the twentieth century when sex 
equality is the golden rule, the vile custom of concubinage 
should long ago have been abolished ! 
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And yet those so-called learned and high-class men, as 
soon as they have money, marry concubines, aud consider it 
glorious! With such citizens how can China be a true Re- 
public? Dare we tolerate this custom? Are we not ashamed 
to let concubinage tacitly go on without starting a crusade 
against it? We can trace numerous social evils to this bad 
custom, and we almost never pass a day without hearing or 
witnessing these evils. How many rascals and bad people in 
society are born of concubinage! How much official corruption 
is its product! How many family troubles are its consequence | 
How much. deterioration of morality is its fruit! Wipe out 
concubinage, and see how much more pure China will be. 
Let us fight against it, fight to the end until China is relieved 
of this national shame. 

Lastly, prostitution must be annihilated. Is man a beast? 
Alas! the beast has its instinct to guide it away from lustful 
abuse. Here many men are worse than beasts! Prostitution isa 
. world wide crime. It isa great humiliation to mankind. Nature 
recognizes the sin and gives a deadly punishment to warn men 
from committing it. But how obstinate and foolish men are! 
They are bondsmen of passion, and slaves of lust. Just think 
of the fat officials, the sacred members of the parliament, the 
majestic leaders of society, the professed patriots, the learned 
teachers, the opulent merchants,—all of them their ‘‘ glorious’’ 
hours in houses of ill-fame! Can a nation of such moral 
corruption be called civilized? Such is China and many other 
nations. O wicked world, I would empty the oceans to wash 
thee clean! But that only means another deluge and when 
the land is dried, thou art as dirty as ever. I would burn 
up all thy filth! But then I should destroy thee altogether. 
Repent thou and rise above thy sins. Be pure and noble 
that thou, though small, mayest become the head of the 
family of inhabitable worlds. Now America has awakened 
and taken the lead in fighting against this sin. Let China be 
the second, nay, tle first to clear off this evil. We have the 
best women of the world in China, and if we men were but 
willing to suppress prostitution we could easily accomplish it 
in a short time ! 

In a word, let us show our manhood ; respect women, and 
respect them not only by words but by deeds. 
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Chinese Women and the. Chineal Christian 


MISS Y. Y. YUEN 


U ask me to write what is needed if Chinese women are 
to play their full part in the Christian Church ? 
I think the Chinese women need more recognition 
in the Church. They should have a larger part in its 
service. In China women can act as teachers, nurses, doctors. 
They can go to America and England to study almost any 
calling excepting one. They may not serve the Church in 
any official capacity. In China how many churches ask 
women even to lead in prayer or to lead a —— meeting or the 
Sunday service ? 

Let us go back to Jesus and see how He regarded women. 
When He entered into the village home, Mary sat at His feet, 
learning His truth, and Martha wanted Jesus to reprove her. 
She thought women’s duty was in the kitchen. Jesus said 
that Mary had made a good choice which should not be taken 
away. This commendation proves Mary’s right to the very 
highest things in the Kingdom of God. 

Even the primitive Church recognized this right and 
permitted women to officiate in a public way in the Church. 
And for many centuries deaconesses received ordination. They 
were ‘classed with the clergy. Their work was co-ordinate 
with deacons. They were ordained by the bishops. They 
assisted at the rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, besides 
ministering to the sick and poor and to martyrs aud confessors 
in prison. ‘They had charge in a large way of the charities of 
the Church. 

If the Protestant Church in China used the service of 
women ‘as did the early Church, I think that our Church in 
China would spread even as did the primitive Church. And 
again one might hear the exclamation by the heathen, ‘‘ What 
wonderful women these Christians have !’’ 
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Co-education in China 
F. J. WHITE 


DUCATORS in the West are by no means agreed as 
i to the desirability of the co-education of the sexes; 
but in China there is a general agreement,-—that 
co-education is not merely undesirable, but: that it 
would be disastrous to Christianity and criminal in its effects 
. on society if it were introduced into our system of schools 
here.’’ This would be the average answer that would result 
from raising the question in a representative gathering} of 
missionaries. The most of us consider it a closed question. 

But this is a democratic age and it has gotten into the 
habit of questioning even such a sacred thing as the segrega- 
tion of the sexes into separate schools in China. This 
democratic and questioning age (or youth) will inconsiderately 
remind us that it has not been very long since it was not 
considered necessary for women to have an education at all 
except for the first two of the three R.’s 

It certainly has not been many dieoten! in Atnerica's since 
women attained to absolute equality of educational opportunity 
even if they can be said to be on an equality now, with the 
work of some of our best universities closed to them. 

The educational opportunities for women in China to-day 
ate as good as they were a half a century or more ago in 
Western countries. But the women of China are feeling the 
tides of democracy from the West and they will not long’ be 
content with less than an equal opportunity with their brothers. 

The history of the education of women ‘has passed through 
three stages. First, the education of women was not favored 
as necessary or desirable. Second, a limited education for a 
limited number of women was tolerated. Third, it is now 
recognized that the education of all women is a necessity for 
the welfare of the race. 

The expansion of educational opportunities to all women — 
has seemed to necessitate the adoption of co-education as the 
most economical and effective method of accomplishing the 
desired result. So that co-education and the education of 
women has a vital relationship. This is shown by the follow- 
ing brief outline of the present status of co-education, taken 
mainly from Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education : 
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«In Elementary Schools France is beginning to adopt 
co-education ; Ireland has about 50%, England 65%, while 
Sweden, Switzerland, Scotland, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States have over 96%, of co-education. There seems 
to be little question of the feasibility or desirability of co-edu- 
cation in elementary schools. 

In Secondary Schools, Germany, France and England 
‘have almost no co-education. In Scotland most secondary © 
schools are co-educational, ‘‘and apparently without harmful 
results.” In the United States co-education prevails in Second- 
ary Schools except in a few large cities and a few private 
academies. In 1906-7 out of 829,000 students in Secondary 
Schools in the United States 735,000 were in co-educational 
. institutions. 

In Europe and South America the higher education of 
women is neglected. There are few women’s colleges and 
women are not admitted on equal terms to the great univer- 
sities ; consequently, few women receive a college education. 

In the Eastern and Southern part of the United States 
the segregation of the sexes in higher education is favored by 
many. But even here there are now many co-educational 
institutions and most of the old universities are admitting 
women under certain restrictions. In the Western States 
practically all colleges and universities admit women on an 
equality with men. 

There seem to be certain evils and difficulties in co-educa- 
tion that in the opinion of some are feared or have not been 


Overcome : 


1. The differentiation of studies necessary for the separate 
sexes is more difficult in co-educational schools than in 
segregated schools. ee 

2. The competition between the sexes is apt to entail too 
great a physical strain upon the girls at the time when their 
bodies are being prepared for motherhood and thus sow the 
_ Seeds of permanent ill health. 2 
3. The social life of a co-educational school deters from 
industrious application. 

, 4. Constant contact with boys iastooye the finer feminine 
traits of girls, 

5- On the other hand, too much association between the 
=m will deter the development of the desirable virile qualities 
of boys. 
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But many of the evils apprehended from co-education have 
not actually been realized and the diffiulties are more easily — 
overcome than some have feared. 

1. There are no great difficulties in differentiating the 
studies of boys and girls, especially where classes are so large 
that they must be divided anyway. 

2. ‘*Girls have not suffered physically because of the 
supposedly increased effort necessary to keep pace with the 
boys in their studies.’’ This objection would not hold in 
college work where girls are more mature. But there is no 
such increased effort necessary, for it has been proven con- 
clusively that boys are not superior intellectually to girls, but 
if necessary for certain physically weak girls some studies 
could be made optional just as they should for physically 
weak boys. 

3. The social life of a co-educational school might injure 
_the academic standards of the students if there were no 
‘supervision, but with proper supervision it should not injure 
the students’ studies any more than engaging in athletics 
injures the school] work of a normal student. 

4. There is no danger of the loss by the girls of the finer 
feminine traits or of the virile qualities by the boys. The 
contact between the sexes serves to destroy the undesirable 
qualities of each and to develop the best in both, such as 
_ strength in girls and courtesy in boys. 

5. ‘‘Co-education has not promoted or retarded early | 
marriage,’’ say Monroe, but the experience of the writer is 
that co-educational colleges have retarded early marriages. In 
a male college many men married before completing their 
course and thus mauy failed to complete the college course 
while in a co-educational college in four years only one 
student married a young woman who was a student in the 
college. 

6. Co-education in America ‘‘has not iepeived but 
strengthened moral conduct among the students.’’ 

7. Co-education ‘‘ promotes wholesome disillusioniug with 
regard to the relation of the sexes,’’ and thus tends to make 
happy marriages, but many marriages take place between 
students in co-educational colleges after graduation. The 
writer does not happen to know an instance of divorce after 
such marriages, although in America there is one divorce for 
every nine marriages, 
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8. Women are demanding equality of opportunity and the 
sooner men fealize the necessity for granting this reasonable 
demand the better it will be forthe men. There is no place 
where boys can be so efficiently taught the intellectual equality 
of women as in the classroom. 

9g. Co-education seems to be the only method available 
economically to give equal educational advantages to girls. 

Thus we see that co-education is one of those advances 
‘which the human race needs, that it is slowly realizing and 
that will doubtless be adopted sooner or later in every land. 

The main question in China is when should co-education 
be inaugurated and to what extent. 

Christian educationalists since their entrance into China 
have been attacking the problem of ignorance with various 
methods. There must have been good reasons iu their minds 
why they have not used co-education. 

1. Perhaps the main reason for not considering the advis- 
ability of establishing co-educational schools has been out of 


- deference to Chinese social custom and also 


2. The real danger of permitting the indiscriminate ming- 
ling of the sexes in a land where the people have not had the 
advantages of the highest moral standards and training. 

3. Another no less real objection has been that even in 
missionary circles men have been unwilling to give women an 
independent work except in work for women alone and there- 
fore women missionaries canuot be blamed for wishing to retain 
at least one sphere of labor where they can have free scope for 
their ideas. 

4. But the greatest reason and the one least recognized is 
the age-long ingrained unwillingness of men and even of some 
women to admit in practice the right of women to equality of 
opportunity, the patronizing carefulness of inen for the welfare 
of women as an inferior grade of humanity. 

Do these reasons still hold or has the time come to 
seriously consider. the advisability of establishing co-educa- 
tional schools? | 

As to the violation of Chiuese social custom regarding the 
, Telations of the sexes, the missionaries have already violated 
all the Chinese customs in their relations among themselves. 
But the prevailing idea has been that we should practise our 
- Own customs and let the Chinese practise theirs. But can we 
_live in water-tight compartments aud if we do how are we 
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going to penetrate the bulkheads in the matter of religion and 
morals if we have no normal social relations with the Chinese ? 

But our own private relations and opinions have their 
effect whether we will or no. During the time of the monarchy 
the attitude of the missionaries was absolutely loyal and correct 
but the inevitable followed and the monarchy was overthrown, 
and the Chinese will never be satisfied until they have a demo. 
cratic form of government as represented by the missiondries 
who have come from lands where democratic forms of govern- 
iment prevail. 

So we have tried to live that courtesy which is of the 
heart and that does not make a great outward show, and to the 
sorrow of those who believe that outward politeness is better 
than none the old forms of Chinese politeness are passing away. 

So in the relations of men and women the differences 
between Chinese and Western relations have not been con- 
sfdered essential to morality and well being and the mission- 
aries have been careful to not interfere. . They have tried to 
soften the harshness in application ; the policy has been to not 
arouse opposition among the Chinese to essentials by insisting 
on so-called non-essentials. 

But while allowing the Chinese to weud their peaceful 
way, the missionaries have observed their own social customs. 
' But the Chinese have not been blind, on the contrary they 
have been very curious to observe the relations between the 
sexes practiced by the Westerners. Even many of the old 
people have said, ‘‘ These Western people are honest; they 
appear to be chaste ; they do not practise polygamy. They are 
not reprobate in spite of the freedom of relations between their 
men and women; perhaps after all their method is better if 
only our women were educated,’’ 

We have broken down opposition so well by our silent 
influence that not only many of the older people are convinced 
that our customs are uot pernicious, but the young people are 
determined to adopt them. These young people are wholly 
dissatisfied with the old customs. They are tired of the barter 
method of marriage. They are determined to decide for them- 
selves who shall be their life mates. They have burst their 
_ bonds and will not be held. There is grave danger of their 
taking the law into their own hands and clandestinely accom- 
plishing what they cannot attain with the consent of their 
parents. Many young men who find themselves already joined 
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to an impossible mate without their choosing and who find 


their condition intolerable are seeking release by divorce or by 
even more immoral means. 
Thus we are surrounded by the tragedies that we have 
. created by our silent influence. The responsibility is ours; what 
are we going to do about it? We cannot solve the problem by 
repression, That method will no longer meet the situation. We 
must show these young people how to attain their reasonable 
desires. It is not an easy task. It will take years of education. 
Such an education cannot best be given in segregated schools. 
That would be the textbook method. For as vital a matter as 
this nothing less than the laboratory method will suffice. The 
only suitable laboratory is the co-educational school. 
It is generally recognized to-day that education to be 
efficient must be education for life ; what more important phase 


_ of life than the home, the foundation of society ? 


Thus we see that while co-education is generally recog- 
nized in the West as-the most economical and expedient 
method, in China it becomes a much more vital matter, nota 
mere educational method good in itself, but a question of 
solving a present moral crisis and laying the foundations of 
society for a new nation. 

Where should co-education begin in China? ‘The fact is 
that it has already begun in the lower primary school. It will 
probably not be long before all the lower primary schools will 
be mixed for the sake of economy if for no other reason. The 
adoption in the higher primary will gradually follow. 

The time has probably not come to adopt co-education in 
middle schools ; the moral dangers are much greater than in 
any other grades. But if we are to learn anything from the 
experience of the West co-education in middle school grades 
must necessarily follow.in time if the masses of the young 
people are to have an opportunity for a secondary education. 

Has not the time come to establish co-education in some 
_ of our colleges? It is here that we are training the leaders of 
the nation. We cannot longer neglect to train them in one 


of the most fundamental phases of national life, the founding 


of the home. The college is the ideal place to teach these 
essential matters, not at haphazard as we have been doing but 


' Systematically by the laboratory method. 


Cannot this desirable result be secured by having social 
telations between the students of the men’s and women’s 
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schools? ‘The best answer to this method is the statement of the 
_ head of one of our women’s colleges that ‘‘ The young women 
feel that they are being appraised by the young men for 
marriageable purposes and they revolt against such methods. 
They want some normal method of contact.” What mote 
normal method than every-day contact in the classroom ? 
How can a sufficient number of students be secured to 
make the experiment worth while? The two women’s colleges 
now in existence are not crowded with students. Would nota 
mixed college divide with these women’s colleges the already 
too small number of students? There need be no fear that 
co-educational colleges would lessen the number of students in 
the women’s colleges when there is a proper estimate of the 
need for the education of women. ‘The facilities will not be 
sufficient. 
The woman’s college will continue to have its place in 
China just as it does in America. 


The solution to this problem is to teach the Chinese 


people that a girl has as much right to an education as a boy. 
But we did not wait to establish colleges until there were 
sufficient students to crowd the classes. At least one college in 
China was in existence for over twenty years before it graduated 
a single student from its college department. 

It would be necessary of course to have a separate home 
for women with a careful and wise matron in charge. 

It would be wise to have women on the faculty of the 
college. But many of our meu’s colleges already have women 
professors and find that they extend a very healthful influence 
on the men students. __ 

It would be necessary to offer some courses especially for 
women such as music, domestic economy, etc. 

It would be especially helpful if some special courses, such 
as sociological courses on the family, etc., were open to both 
men and women. 

Under proper supervision, at stated periods, social inter- 
course between the women and men students should not only 
be permitted but encouraged as a part of the laboratory 
exercise. 

.The experiment has been tried in a small way iu several 
places not without success. : 

There will doubtless be great opposition i in many quarters. 
Yet some of the sanest Chinese women, such as Dr. Mary 
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Stone, strongly favor the establishment of co-education. Many 
Chinese even of the old school are in favor. _ 

There is a cry from the depths from the young people 
whose lives are being ruined irrevocably by the old customs, 
who have caught a glimpse of the only heaven on earth, 
a Christian home, and who are still debarred from its 


happiness. 


Many missionaries have had the matter burned into their 


~ souls by the hopeless plight of educated young people of which 
the following is a typical example : 


A ‘recent letter from a young Chinese in an American 
co-educational college says: ‘*I hope co-education will be 


_ established in China,” and well he may hope so for others but 


it is too late for him. There is nothing for him but to come 
back to an ignorant helpless dolt. He will have to fight his 
life problems alone, no, worse than alone! It might have been 
different with him if when he was confronted by his father’s 


command to marry he had been steeled against such a death 


sentence by daily contact with normal educated young Chinese 


women. ‘This question is more than an educational question ; 


itisa moral one. Whose is the responsibility ? 


The Content of the Theological Curriculum 


TW sAT is the aim of a theological education? What 
| IW does it seek to fit men for and what elements are lacking 


in a general education which it should supply? When 
a man enters the Medical School, the Law School, or the 
Normal Training College the aim is to fit him to do a special 
work which rio one untrained in these branches could pos- 
sibly do. 
Our aim in the Theological School is to fit men : 
1. To seek for Christ’s sheep which are scattered abroad 
and bring them into His fold. 
2. To feed the fock so gathered in, and so to labor that 
‘‘ they never cease their care and diligence until they have done 
all that lieth in them to bring those committed to their charge 
to that agreement iu the faith and knowledge of God, to that 
tipeness and perfection of age in Christ, that there be no place 
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left among them either for error in religion or for viciousness 
in life.’’ (Ordination Service. ) 

3. To be defenders (apologists is the old word) of the 
Christian Faith against its opponents from without and to 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine from within the 
Church. 

4. To be leaders in all good movements for the upbuild- 
ing of life, not only of the life of the Church community but 
of the life of the whole community. The Church is to be a 
leaven always raising the religious, moral, intellectual, physical, 
and social tone of the community in which it is placed. It is 
to work for the salvation of the entire man. The pastor is to 
be trained to be a leader in this work. 

Perhaps these four statements may sum up in a general 
way what we conceive the function of the Christian ministry to 
be. The broader the culture, the more general the education 


. of such men the. better, but there comes a time when a 


specialized training must be added to whatever education the 
candidate may have had already. | 

For a theological curriculum there is one fundamental 
text-book—the Holy Scriptures. So mighty a work as the 
salvation of men can only be accomplished with doctrine 
taken from the Scriptures. But the minister of the Gospel 
must not only know his subject, he must know men to whom 
the subject is to be presented. He must know how to present 
it to old and young. He must know the ways in which 
it has been presented in the past. So is included a wide range 
of theological, pedagogical, pastoral, and historical subjects 
which must find a place in the curriculum of the Theological 
School. 

We all realize that, in the present conditions of China, 
there is a place for a more learned ministry and one less 
learned. In this brief paper I am going to attempt to set 
forth the zdea/ of a theological curriculum, the subjects which 
I feel theological students should have, if possible, to be properly 
fitted for so varied a work as that outlined above. There are 
many difficulties in the way of carrying out the ideal. We 
have not the staff of prepared teachers or out students have not 
the required educational preparation for the course, or what is 
the greatest difficulty, if our theological training is done in the 
Chinese language, we have not the required text-books and books 
for reference reading. But none of these difficulties is per- 
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-manently insurmountable and it is better to have a high ideal 


of theological education toward which we strive, even though 
we do not attain it, than content ourselves with a lower one 
because of the difficulties of accomplishing the best. I will 
not attempt now to say how we can modify this curriculum. 
That will, I hope, come out in the discussion. The following 


. outline may suggest the normal. 


For we need a learned ministry, and must provide for its 


preparation. The point of view of the 2oth Century in China 


with its large number of students returned from abroad, with 
its great increase in the circulation of books and pamphlets of 
Western learning, with its ever widening circle of graduates of 
mission schools and colleges, with its cultured and aggressive 
agnosticism and its virulent growth of agnosticism, the new 
view, I repeat, is very different here as it is in our home lands. 
There, we know, the intelligence and learning of the public 
has increased greatly and ‘‘ the achievements of modern science 


_ and of historical research have changed the content as well as 


the quality of human knowledge.’’ The new social conditions 
which are arising in the West as a result of the quickening 
conscience of men over unjust and intolerable social relations, 
the new movements of labor are being reflected as is everything 
else, in the new China and will call for new developments 
of human knowledge. The following statement is not only 
true of Western candidates for ordination but of Eastern ones as 


- well. ‘‘Ifa clergyman is to serve the best elements of his com- 


munity, if he is to co-ordinate in the lives of cultured people 
their intellectual outlook with spiritual vision; he himself 
must be familiar with all the elements which go to make up 
our complex modern culture.’’ A recent speaker on this subject 
asked this question: ‘‘Is it not reasonable to suppose that if 
scholarship were more at home with us, that if our seminaries 
were, some of them at least, more evidently on a par with the 
best schools of law and medicine, more of the finest of our college 
men would be disposed to consider the ministry ?’’ And he an- 
swered it partially by saying, ‘‘ The truth is that the man who 


learns in college to feel that Ze must serve the Lord wth all 
| hts mind is commonly and not unmistakenly, led to feel that 


there is scant opportunity for such service iu the ministry.”’ 
Now all this is not saying that if we can’t have men of the 

finest education in our ministry we will have’ none at all. 

Many laborers are needed in this great harvest field of China, 
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We cannot supply the need from our few college graduates or 
students returned from abroad. Men of good character and of 
good Chinese education with perhaps a middle school educa- 
tion, who offer, must be taken and trained as well as circum- 
stances permit. For such men there will be dispensations, 


special schools of theological preparation where we can take up — 


such of the subjects suggested as we may find practicable. 
We may not find such men as satisfactory as the better trained, 
there is likely to be more uneasiness, frequent need of shiftings, 
misspent time, a lack of wearing quality due to too slender an 
outfit. 

What then should be the maximum requirements of the 
Divinity student ? | 


Bible. Tt goes without saying that the greatest emphasis 


should be placed here for it is the foundation of every other 
subject in the course. There should be here, first of all, an 
introduction to the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
giving a view of each as a whole and deepening the desire for 
further study. Or, in the Old Testament this introduction 
may be combined with a study of the History and Literature 
of the Hebrews along the lines of the little book by Saunders 
and Sherman (not the present writer) entitled ‘‘ How to Study 


the Old Testament.’’ This course is an excellent introduction | 


to the study of the Old Testament. It has been translated into 
Chinese but not published as it requires Kent’s Historical Bible 
and Saunders’ History of the Hebrews in Chinese also. How- 
ever, with available books a similiar course might be worked out. 


Following such introductory work or along with it there should 


go a study of the text itself. Some of the prophets, especially 
Isaiah, should be studied and the Psalms if possible. The Wis- 
dom and Apocalyptic literature is helpful in understanding New 
Testament literature and thought. Somewhere in the course 
there should be a recitation course in both Old and New Testa- 
ments. The courses in the Old Testament here suggested will 
fill up a three years’ course of two or three hours weekly. Some 
will want to add a more careful study of the Pentateuch, taking 
up its problems of criticism and studying its contents with 
reference to the development of the religion of Israel and thie 
position of its documents in its history. __ 

In the New Testament, besides the introduction‘referred to, 
the life of Christ will be more carefally studied with an intro- 
duction to the sources of ‘that life; the exegesis of the Fourth 
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Gospel and the Epistle to the Romans. After that there will 


follow au exegesis of such books as time will allow. ‘The 


apostolic age will be a separate course. 

If a student has the necessary foundation we may avert pos- 
sible later disaster by giving them fairly and honestly both 
sides of the main questions of Biblical criticism, the side with 
which we may agree aud the opposite, stating on what grounds 
those who differ from us base their conclusions. We caunot 
compel men to think as we do nor should we attempt it. Our 


aim is to make them think for themselves and to see that their 


faith rests on their own experience and thought rather than on 
the authority of their teachers. There are many sophistries 
and problems waiting to entangle the man of theological 
thought, especially during his early years. It should be our 
aim so to train them that they can go clear headed and unper- 
plexed through them. 

History. Bacon says the stindy of History makes men 


wise, and it is an aphorism that he is truly ignorant who 


does not know History. Our clergy will need all the wisdom 
they can gather in guiding the infant Church in China through 
the possible perils which may lie before it. J Church history 


‘we pass through the beginnings of the Christian Church, the 


growth of its institutions, the transition from the Church of the 
Apostles to the Church of the Fathers. It is wise to lay special 
emphasis on the Christological controversies. ‘These early 


heresies have continually repeated themselves in one form or 


auother in the history of the Christian Church and may be 
expected to do the same in China as the Chinese Christians 


begin to think for themselves on the mystery of the union of 


the human and divine natures in the person of Christ. We 
seek to show them the truths and errors of these controversies 
and lead them to see clearly the issues involved. The other 
important period to be stressed will be the Reformation and the 
causes of the divisions in the Churches traced with justice to 


_ ach. The nature, growth and claims of the Papacy and the 


development of the Papacy subsequent to the Council of Trent 
will be a part of our study. We are witnessing to-day a 
determined effort for the reunion of Christendom. As a 


preliminary to this there must be an intelligent understanding 


of all Christian posftions, sacl as can only come from a knowl- 
edge of Church Histoty itclnding the development of the 
Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Churches as well as 
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modern Protestantism. There can be no real unity which 
shuts out the very large majority of Christian people. 

Of special importance also to the Chinese student is the 
study of the rise, spread, and teaching of Mohammedanism. 
Some Theological Schools have special courses now in the 
History of Missions and we may confidently affirm that no 
course in Church History is complete without it. | 

To be completely furnished the theological student should 
know more than Church History. He should know History in 
its broad aspects, political, constitutional, economic, and its 
relation to all of life, to education, to philosophy, literature and 
art. May we not hope that some of our students may master 
the modern historical method and learn to go behind all 
‘‘authorities’’ to the ‘‘sources,’’ and to use them as the 
foundations of their knowledge. | 

Whether the theological student is to study New 
Testament Greek or not is a question which is engaging 
the attention of some of us just at present. I come from a 
school where Greek is a required subject. Some of our students 
have had three years of Greek before entering the School— 
making six years in all. Some of them come with no Greek at 
all. We would like our students to be able to go to the original 
to read their New Testament but I am wondering whether we 
are putting in the time to the best purpose when we teach Greek 
to all of them. It is impossible to teach them both the Greek 
language and the Greek New Testament at the same time. [| 
am coming to the conclusion that it is unfair to try to give the 
most important of their religious instruction with the imperfect 
Greek they can master. I am not sure but that it may serious- 
ly dampen their enthusiasm in the study of the greatest of all 
books. Under present conditions it seems parallel with the 
study of Hebrews in our home seminaries, a study begun after 
men have entered the seminaries, a great deal of time spent upon 
it and seldom enough of it acquired to be of any lasting value 
to the student. Some men ought to study Greek certainly, men 
who may be able to make valuable contributions to exegesis, 
men who may ‘be the future translators of the permanent ver- 
sion of the Chinese New Testament. The permanent version 
of the Bible must come,.of course, from Chinese students who 
know the original languages.of the Bible but the study of Greek 
in our’ Theological Schools ‘in China may well be confined to 
students who are specially prepared and have a special aptitude. 
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In the study of Dogmatic Theology we are face to face 
with the realities of Revelation. God has revealed Himself to 
_ men and in this study we try to gather up under certain great 
heads what God has revealed through the prophets, through His 
Son, aud through the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

It is well to introduce this course by a course in the 
History of Christian doctrine. If the instruction is in English 
such a book as Wakeman’s History of Christian Thought is an 
admirable introduction. ; 

The study of Christian Evidences which is a branch of 
-Dogmatics should undoubtedly have a place in our curriculum. 
In a country where Christianity is comparatively new a strong 
study of the evidences will prove of inestimable value to the 
defender of the faith. Not only should the student be 
instructed in the sound methods of presenting Christianity to 
unbelievers but also in the present value of the Faith in the 
world. The anti-Christian theories must be met and con- 
sidered as far as possible in student days. A knowledge of 
modern science is a very great help in the study of Apologetics. 
Modern science has produced many of the intellectual diffi- 
culties of the religiously-minded man of to-day. ‘‘ The greatest 
intellectual foe of religion to-day,’’ we are told, ‘‘is materi- 
alism, the illegitimate daughter of Nineteenth Century 
Science.’? We cannot ‘hope that the Church in China will 
escape this wave of Naturalism. So if our students come to us 
with some knowledge of Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 


Botany, Zoology and Biology so much the better will they be 


prepared to grapple with this aspect of their work. The 
Divinity School cannot give courses in these subjects but it 
can make them broad foundations, when they can be had, on 
which to build the superstructure of Christian Evidences or 
Apologetics. 

A course in Comparative Religion is something which we 
feel the need of here even more than at home. And it isa 
course for which our students themselves especially realise the 
necessity. Many of them, at this date, have been born in 
Christian families or are members of families which became 
Christian when they were very small. They know little of 
any religion except Christianity and feel their unpreparedness 
to meet fellow-natiouals who are well instructed in the non~ 
Christian religious systems. Surely part of their equipment 
should be a good knowledge of the religions of their own 
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country including as far as possible the reading of Chinese 


books on Buddhism and the Taoist Classic, the Tao Teh 
Chin. 
When we come to the place of Pastoral Theology in the 
curriculum we have reached the eminently practical side of our 
work. Some theological schools are strong on the theoretical 
and intellectual side but weak when it comes to the application 
of all this to life. Many men go out from theological schools 
well prepared in everything except the one essential thing, the 
knowledge of how to win men and how to build them up after- 
ward into strong Christian character by proper pastoral care, 
There should be definite and direct teaching by men who know 
how in methods of personal work. And yet how few 
Seminaries have such courses. It is often left to chance, special 
meetings or lectures on the supposition that students will learn 


how to do this work somehow, or else they are supposed to 


know how to win men before they enter the Seminary. Asa 
matter of fact men come into our Seminaries because they have 


the desire to save men but do not know how to go about it, and 
a knowledge of Systematic Theology doesn’t help them much 


here. It is difficult to get the right men for this sort of teaching. 
It is no longer the case that the man who has failed as a pastor 
is called to the theological school as it sometimes used to be in 
America, but even now, realizing that there should be a place 
on the staff of a Theological Faculty for men who have been 
signally successful as parish workers, it is difficult to find men 
for each, Theological School who have learned how to do 
personal work. Here as has been suggested for the study of 
Christian Sociological problems we might have experts who 
will go from school to school for a course of lectures once in 
each school generation. 

The value of such a course would be increased by short . 
biographies of successful modern workers for Christ. 

We cannot emphasize too much the study of Pastoral 
Theology. It ought to be one of the strongest courses in the 
curriculum instead of the weakest as it has often been. Especi- 
ally is the teaching of the students how to prepare candidates 
for Baptism and Confirmation a most weighty topic. Dean 


Hodges of the Cambridge Theological School (Mass. ) used to 


take this conrse himself and go carefully with the stndents 
through an ontline of lectures for candidates for Confirmation. 
Such times of preparation are the great opportunities of the 
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pastor in the lives of the people committed to his care. Our 
students should know how to deal with these opportunities 
_effectively. 

Flomiletics is a branch of Pastoral Theology which has 
not been so’ much neglected but none of us would be prepared 
to say that the study of the Preparation and Delivery of 
, Sermons cannot be improved upon. Our Chinese brethren find 
it easy to preach but much of the preaching is apt to be diffuse 
and pointless and leads nowhere. Dr. Henry C. Coffin who 
had this chair at the Union Theological Semiuary, New York 
City, told the writer that he required sermon outlines weekly 
from his classes. Such a requirement, if the outlines are well 
» criticized, would be of inestimable value. 
| There are two comparatively new sub-divisionus of Pastoral 
Theology which we recognize as having an important place on 
the Theological Curriculum to-day, i.e., Religious Pedagogy 
and Sociology. The first takes up the fundamental principles 
of pedagogy and applies them to the Sunday School and other 
teaching agencies of the Church. The modern Sunday School 
is-recognized as a tremendous force in the Church’s work and 
we know now that we dare not trust to the hit-or-miss casual 
methods of our fathers. The science of Pedagogy has made 
great strides and our students should know both how to teach 
and how to organize the Sunday School and to select and train 
its teachers so as to get the best results possible. Of even 
more value thau lectures and reference books on this subject 
would be a model Sunday School where the best approved - 
modern Sunday School methods are in use. Whiy not have the 
students conduct such a Sunday School under the supervision 
of their instructor iu Pedagogy? 

Much that I have said of Religious Pedagogy applies to 
Sociology. ‘Theory and practice should if possible go hand in 
hand. Weare learning that the Church must take the lead in 
solving the social’ and industrial problems of the day. We 
have grievously failed here in the past. We look forward how- 
ever to a better future when the Church will help the world to 
a day of better relations between capital and labor, of care for 
the ignorant and sick, the prisoners and helpless—a day when 
it will do more perfectly its work of lightening the burdens of 
the world. Our students while in the Theological Schools 
Should learn two things: (1) How to do social service work 
themselves ; (2) How to educate the opinion of the Church 
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to realine its responsibility toward the betterment of the social 
conditions of the community around it. 

- Somewhere, sometime, we must teach the use of the 
Voice and Church Music; and last, but not least, would that 
somewhere could be found a place in our curriculum for a 
course in business efficiency, administration and organization ! 

I have not entered into the subject of the training of 
specialists in such topics as Philosophy of Religion, Comparative 
Religion, Social Economics, Physco-Therapy. There should 
be specialists in these subjects, men to fill great places in our 
great cities, men who can be looked upon as authorities in 
these lines. Such men could give help in the problems of 
the complex, modern ministry. We cannot all train these 
exceptionally qualified men but we can hope to have some one 
place in China where they can be trained or perhaps better 


_ still send some men to foreign lands for this special training. 


STUDY OF CHINESE. 


The already overburdened theological curriculum has to 
expand still further to take in the study of Chinese. A good 
theological education is not of great use unless a minister can 
command the respect of his fellow Chinese by reason of 
his Chinese scholarship. Of course Chinese education should 


- come first, before students enter the theological school so that 


the three precious years may be given to specialized study, but. 
we find students often deficient in their knowledge of their own 
language, literature and history, and Theological Schools have 
to supply the deficiency. Carrying on Chinese study, as some 
of us have to do—10 hours a week—crowds the schedule and 


cramps the time of the students so that little outside reading 


can be accomplished. It is a very wrong state of affairs but 
I do not see how it can be bettered until our students get more 
Chinese before they come. 

Sometime then before ordination either in Theological 
Schools or before entering it the students should have a good 
knowledge of composition and letter writing; should study 
Chinese Philosophy especially Kwan T'sz Hsuin T'sz, Lao T'sz, 
Han Fei Tsz and should be familiar with Chinese History and 


the best of its literature. A knowledge of Mencius and the 


Four Books is presupposed. | : 
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Notes on Some Recent Conferences in China 
FRANK RAWLINSON 


mwalHE RECORDER would like to give an annual review of 
1 the conference movement in China. Up to date, our 


information is incomplete and scrappy. We can, there- 

fore, only refer to some of the conferences; of these we 
shall endeavour to point out the important or original features. 
Where ‘we are silent it is because we could not get definite 
information. 

Student Conferences (Men). The student volunteer 
conference at Wofussu in May was attended by 45 students, 
most of whom were from governmeni institutions. The 
biggest delegation was from Tsing Hwa College, which sent 
24 men. <One result will be the organization of a student 
volunteer band in Tsing Hwa College. In Tientsin, a small 
but interesting similar Conference was held, attended by 16 
delegates, representing seven government institutions. As a 
result Nankai has its first student volunteer. In spite of 
the student uurest, Shantung Christian University has 27 
student volunteers, who, while they did not have a meeting 
this year, are active and interested. 

Of the nine general-student conferences planned for men a 
number were called off on account of the political situation. 
_In June, the North China Student Conference was held at 
Wofussu. While only 100 delegates were expected, as a matter 
of fact 216 came. Special attention was paid to the subject 
of ‘*Christianity Saving the Nation’’ which was practically 
applied. 61 boys participated in the decision meeting which 
was one of great power. | | 

The eighth Annual Kwangtung Provincial Student Con- 
ference, held in August, comprised ninety-nine delegates, who 
represented ten schools ; only eight of these were non-Christians. 
Among the delegates were some of the best students in the 
schools. Life-service as seen in the needs of the ministry was 
the main theme and many practical topics bearing thereon were 
discussed. Among them we note that of ‘‘ Christian Socialism.”’ 
Nearly all the speakers and Bible student leaders were 
Cantonese. 

The special feature was the training methods which were 
the product of Chinese thought and in character were unique. 
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The entire conference was organized into a model Christian 
Student Association, each delegate being assigned to one 


committee, and each committee being divided into four 


divisions—Campus Service, Community Service, Religious 
Education, and Administration. Each delegate was thus given 


_ practical work to do and the success of the conferences put 
directly upon the delegates. A sympathetic group of missionary 


visitors added to the strength of the conference. 
In response to special appeal ten announced their intention 
of entering the ministry, four of whom were students in 


the Union Theological Seminary. Nineteen others publicly 


decided for the first time to serve the Church, in medical, 
educational, or Y. M. C. A. work. | 

Student Conferences (Women). All the six conferences 
planned for women were held, and we have been able to get 


reports on most of them. 


The Fukien Student Conference was held in the spring 
instead of the summer. This conference was made up of 
representatives from mission schools, only two of whom were 


not church members: only one delegate came from a govern- 
ment school. In the Bible classes the same subject was used, 
adapted to different ages. This plan worked well. Many of 


the girls requested, in connection with Bible study, more stories 
of real people who were living out the Bible teaching. The 
conference was divided into ten companies, under company 
leaders—a plan followed in more than one place. These groups 
were self-governing. This plan brought the students into 


touch with other schools. A special celebration of the Feast 


of Lanterns was an interesting feature, the leaders, Chinese 


and foreigners, carrying illuminated globes of the world. Thus 


was a wise use made of a Chinese social custom. ‘‘ Friend- 


ship,’’ in all its ramifications, was the subject of the 


conference. 


This summer Manchuria had its first conference for girls, 


held on the grounds of Mukden College. Thirty-five delegates - 
from seven different schools were in attendance, giving earuest 


attention to the subject of ‘‘ Service”? : : practical phases of this, 


such as the Individual in the Nation, in Society, etc., were 


taken up. 
In June eighty Chinese girls attended the North China - 


Student Conference. One particular and interesting feature 
was the unique way of handling the subject of ‘‘ Methods.’’ 
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Groups of seven or eight girls, representing a particular com- 
mittee, conducted model meetings which were much more 
effective than twice as long a time spent in explaining. 
Another interesting feature was that in which thirty girls, 
representing the countries in which the Y. W. C. A. has been 
organized, came in crowned with garlands of leaves, and one 
by one took their places in the big rope-of-vines triangle, 
there repeating the purpose of the Association. The members 
of the Yunnan Commission were also represented—everyone 
from Ting Li Mei to Mrs. Gamewell being included,—each 
giving ax account of the plans and something of the trip to 
Yiinnan, In addition to the regular physical recreation there 
were ‘‘hikes’’ to neighbouring points of interest. The climax 
of this conference showed how each one should take Christ as 
her own friend, an opportunity of which several girls took 
advantage. It is interesting to note that the Chinese students 
were responsible for the Mission Study hours, with the 
exception of the one on India; this is an indication of coming 
possibilities in missionary education. 

Another Conference held at the same place in the 
same month was that of the: Women of Northern China. 
120 delegates from. the girls’ schools of Northern China were 
present, who studied the problem of the application of the 
teachings of Christ .to the affairs of the world. Before the 
closing of the Conference various groups of the delegates gave 
_ short plays depicting evangelistic work over the whole world. 
Thirty girls, all dressed in white, appeared as tepreseutatives of 
the thirty countries in which Christian work is being done by 
the Y. W.C. A. | 
| Of the Conference in Kwantung, we have seeu only the 
program. One feature of this deserves special mention. Mr. 
Cheng Pok Ling, of Hongkong, delivered four addresses, the 
titles of which were:— 

é 1) The Origin of the Four Great Religions. 
f 3 A Comparison of the Four Great Religions. 
The Ideal Religion. 
The Rise and Progress of Christianity. 

At the Union Girls’ Schools in Hangchow 121 delegates 
representing 25 schools met together. Most of the delegates 
were Y.W.C.A. office-holders. Special attention was given to 
Bible study, considerable enthusiasm for Nehemiah as a leader 
being evoked. In the ‘‘ World Outlook ’’ hour 30 girls wearing 


blue head-bands and carrying blue triangles, came iu one by 
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one, each telling about the Association in some country, each 
on finishing taking her place in a big triangle of which China 
was the apex. One feature of the recreation period was a 
patriotic play given by the Bridgeman School showing how by 
selfishness and luxury China had lost her ancient glory and 
how her youngest son, the student, by listening to the voice of 
the Church aud school might become the hope of the family. 
Two additional and suggestive incidents culled from reports of 
those conferences are given in our editorial columns. 


Conferences for Preachers. During July, the Kiangsu- 
Chekiang Conference met at Soochow University with about 
350 evangelistic and Sunday school workers present. Various 
phases of evangelistic and Sunday school work were dealt 
with. Anioug the speakers specially noted were the Rev. 
T. S. Sing, Chinese Bishop of the Anglican Church, who 
spoke of methods of pastoral work, and the Rev. Harry 
Blackstone who spoke on dealing with the individual. 
Leading men of the Chinese ministry conducted classes and 
took part in the discussions. Ten of the leading denominations 
of this section of China were asked to appoint representatives 
ona central committee which is to meet to plan for enlargement. 
of this conference. A Conference for Primary School Teachers 
attended by about 170 delegates followed this general 


conference. 
One of our fullest and most interesting reports is of a 


_ Conference for Preachers and Pastors held in Amoy in July. 
_ This conference gave attention to recreation as well as to the 


spiritual side. Three Commissions on Church problems, one 


_ on evangelistic, one on religious education, and a third on the 
_ development of devotional life of Church members, occupied a 
_ prominent part in this Conference. Among the speakers were 


Rev. Duncan Macleod who gave eight addresses, speaking with 


all the fire and vigour of Eddy, but directly in the language. 
On the ‘*Up-building of the Church,’’ Pastor Chiu, for 46 
years a prominent Christian worker and pioneer, gave a most 
- inspiring address. Present world conditions were also treated, 


together with the social application of Christianity. In all 


_ there were 114 pastors aud preachers and 13 missionaries. 
Each delegate paid $1 as part of board and conference 


expenses, and all up to $1 of his travelling expenses. 
Misstonary Conferences. Mokanshan, Kuling, Kikung- 


shan, and Peitaiho, under special leadership of Dr. C. H. 
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Patton, considered the question of Christian literature, and the 
inter-church world movement of North America.) Large plans 
and prospects were presented. Dr. Beach spoke at three of 
these on ‘*Christian Patriotism’? and also on our approach to 
the Chinese religions. Dr. Torrey also spoke at three of these 
centers; his messages were simple but convincing. The 
Kuling Convention also had a special meeting in which work 
amongst the Miao, the illiterates, etc., came up for discussion. 
Dr. Patton pointed out thaf the time “had come to prevail upon 
mission ‘boards to give literature a larger place in their appro- 
priations. The A. P. M. (North) was doing most in this respect, 
but even then that Board was hardly using 4% of its income for 
this purpose ; other Boards averaged %4 or 4% and less. The 
key to the situation is in the hands of the missionaries, who 
must stir the matter up if they wish a change to take place. 
Some special actions of the missionary conferences were as 
follows :—At Kikungshan five committees were appointed to 
considet the method of working towards the five great aims of 
the interchurch movement given below in Dr. Patton’s letter. 
As to the proposed survey, it was felt that it should be made 
in three sections : (1) adherents and members of the church— 
the working force, actual and potential, (2) Chinese who have 
come into contact with Christianity,—those whose minds are 
more or less open to the Gospel, (3) the non-Christian com- 
munity. The importance of a careful estimate of the funds 
needed to carry to a successful conclusion the evangelism of 
each station’s territory was also indicated. The Committee on 
Spiritual Resources, after pointing out the spiritual resources 
of the Chinese Church, emphasizing the spiritual qualifica- 
tions of new Christians and the development of the spirit of 
devotion and self-sacrifice, recommended:—That Union Con- 
ferences be held for widening the horizon of the Chinese 
Christians, aud for mutual intercession and inspiration, and 
that the greatest possible use be made of the union movements 
that seem to be gaining ground each year. Some other signi- 
ficant actions on finances were taken which we will give later. 
At Kuliang the conference laid stress on the wisdom ot 
avoiding the divisions, evangelistic, educational, and medical, 
aud instead regarding all work as extensive or intensive evangel- 
ism. Special attention was called to the wisdom of training 
seminary students to assist in surveys by actual investigations 
and instruction as to how such surveys should be carried on. 
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It was suggested that theological schools give attention to 
extension and correspondence courses. Plans for a union 
conference of pastors and leaders in Foochow were set “ 
moving. A well-analysed article on ‘‘ The City and District 
Survey’? by Mr. W. B. Cole indicated how a survey might be 
carried ou. 

At Kuling an informal meeting of missionaries passed the 
following resolutions :— 


That Dr. Patton address a brief letter to the Chinese Churches 
in regard to the Inter-Church World Movement, and that he suggest 
to the central committee in America that they send a more formal 
communication to the Chinese Churches. (Practically this same 
resolution was passed at Peitaiho. ) | 

‘That missionaries connected with city or provincial union 
committees bring before their committees the five objectives of the 
I. W. M. with a view to adapting and adopting them as the 
objectives of constant, redoubled, and united effort. - 

_ That those present take to their missions the suggestion. that 
the C. C. C. be requested by their authoritative church bodies or 
missions to serve for the whole of China as a bureau of information 
and publicity and endeavour to correlate as far as practicable all 
efforts to promote the I. W. M. in China. (This resolution was 
also passed at Peitaiho.) 

At Peitaiho the following additional important resolutions were 
passed :— 

That the Chinese Secretary of the China Giatienation Com- 
mittee and the sub-committee on Chinese Church be asked to work 
out suggestive plans for the furtherance in China of the Inter- 
Church World Movement of North America. 

That the members of this Conference take to the authoritative 
committees to which they are related the suggestion that requests 
be sent by those committees to the China Continuation Committee, 
that the China Continuation Committee take up with Mr. Ward 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church Mission the possibility of 
enlarging Mr. Ward’s work so as to include to the fullest extent 
the Inter-Church World Movement of North America. 

That the work of advancing the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment of North America be carried on through union city and_ 
provincial committees and that it be suggested to cities where such 
committees do not exist that they take steps to form them. 

That we request Dr. Warnshuis as one of the Secretaries of 
the China Covtinuation Committee in association with the Student 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for the Ministry to promote au appeal for Christian Service to 
the students in our schools of higher education and in government 


e 
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schools, possibly requesting Dr. J. Campbell White, who is in 
charge of a similar effort in North America, to assist. 

APPEAL TO CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


‘As a result of the resolutions at Kuling and Peitaiho, Dr. 
Patton prepared an appeal to the Church of Christ in China, an 


- English translation of which is attached herewith: this will 


serve to indicate also the general aims of the Inter-Church 
World Movement. 


To. the Members of the Church of Christ in China. 

Greetings : 

God has put it into the hearts of your fellow Christians of the 
United States and Canada to pray and plan for a great advance of 
the Christian cause throughout the world. We believe the world 
is ready to receive the Gospel message as never before and that God 
is summoning His people to take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity, by means of a united and well-directed effort looking to the 
discipling of all nations. God has given us a new vision of the 
world in its need of Jesus Christ and of the Church of Christ as 
the divinely chosen agent for the world’s redemption. The Great 
War, now happily past, has taught us many things, notably the 
extent of the material resources which God has committed to His 
Church, the readiness of our young men and young women to lay 


_down their lives in a holy cause and the power of a Church united 


-in the performance of a great task. 


After much prayer and consultation we have been led to seek 
a marked advance in our missionary enterprise at home and abroad 
through an effort to be known as The I[uter- Church World Move- 


ment of North America. 


It is our hope and_ prayer that similar movements may be 
inaugurated by the Church in other parts of the world. ‘To this 
end a deputation has been sent to Great Britain and representations 
have been despatched to the Churches of other lands. 

I was asked by the Executive Committee of the Movement to 


_couvey to the Churches of the Far East the spirit, purpose, and 


scope of our plans and to invite them to co-operate with us as they 
may be directed by the Spirit of God. After passing through 
Japan and Korea, in company with Dr. Warnshuis of the China 
Continuation Committee, I have been visiting the summer con- 
ferences at Mokanshau, Kuling, Kikungshan, and Peitaiho, where 
I have met hundreds of missionaries and Chinese leaders and 


- counseled with them in regard to our plaus. 


I rejoice to report that everywhere the news of au awakeuing 
Church in North America has been received with deep gratitude 
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and joy. The significance of this movement to China as the oldest 
and most populous of the nations has been recognized by all. 
When questions were asked as to the details of our plans I have 
been able to reply that we have five great objectives in view, viz :— 
I. A survey of all mission fields where American and 
Canadian societies are engaged, in order that we may know the 


progress of the work, what remains to be done, and what are the 
needs in respect to workers, money, and equipment. 


II. A campaign of education among our home churches, in 
order that they may become acquainted with the facts revealed by 
the survey and that they may be prepared to respond with hearti- 
ness and cousecration. 


III. A simultaneous gathering of gifts of money on the part 
of God’s people as may appear necessary by the ~~: This will 
probably be in the spring of 1920. 

IV. A campaign for life-service on the part of our young 
people, by which we hope to recruit the Christian ministry at home 
and the missionary force abroad. 


V. A concerted effort to the end that our church members 
may recognize their spiritual resources in God. We hope to 
develop the prayer life of our people in such a way that they will 
recognize the leadership of the Victorious Christ and avail them- 
selves of the power which Christ promised through the Holy Spirit 
and without which our utmost efforts will fail. 

It has been suggested in these conferences that, as representing 
the Inter-Church World Movement of North America, I should 
address this letter to the Chinese Christians by way of acquainting 
them with our purpose and proposals and in the hope that they 
may inaugurate a movement of their own along parallel lines, 
adapted to the special needs of China. 

Jf this movement arising in America should be used of God to 
stir the Chinese Church to a new faith and zeal suited to the great 
hour in which we'live, we shall indeed rejoice. No news from the 
foreign field could fill us with greater satisfaction than this. We 
long to have every Chinese Church and Congregation obtain the same 
world vision which has cometo us. We long to see them going about 
their tasks as partners in the world-enterprise of Christ. We long 
to see them aflame with the zeal of world conquest in His Name. 

I entreat you to spread this word in your church and com- 
munity and to support by your prayers and your most earnest 
efforts such plans as may be formed for advancing the cause of 
Christ throughout your -great land. May God find us willing in 
the day of His power. 

_ Fraternally yours, in the joy of Christian service, 


(Signed) CorNELIUsS H. Patton. 
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In general, these Conferences indicate that Chinese leaders 
_ are becoming more prominent in this movement and are rapidly 
coming to develop the thought of those planning to do Christian 
work in China. In most of the conferences a world view has 
been prominent. This is an attempt to supply what Chinese 
Christianity has lacked in part, sympathy with and knowledge 
of the needs of other peoples. The Inter-Church World Move- 
ment and the Y. W. C. A. iu other lands are taking a large 
part this year in widening the horizon of Christian thinking in 
China. These world-wide themes and this international outlook 
will help prepare China for the dawniug day of international 
sympathy and brotherhood. , 


Obituaries 


The Rev. James Parker 


from the already sadly depleted staff of the C. M. S. 

' Kwangsi-Hunan Mission. Mr. Parker was born forty- 
eight years ago in Co. Down, Ireland, and as a youth left the 
farm on which he was brought up to enter business in Belfast. 
Here shortly afterwards, he gained great spiritual blessing 
during the Moody and Sankey campaign, and from that time 
onwards reflected the character of his first definite religious 
experience in his own evangelistic zeal. This early turned 
towards the Mission Field, but owing to family claims, it was 
-not till at an age later than in the case of most that he was 
able to enter upon definite preparation for his life’s work. 
After a course of theological study, followed by a year’s 
training: in elementary medicine and surgery, he arrived in 
China at the close of 1903. Assoon as his knowledge of the 
language was sufficient, he was placed in charge of the newly 
opened work at Yungchow. The church had already grown 
to considerable proportions when Mr. Parker returned to 
England in tg10 for a furlough spent in further theological 
study, from which he returned the following year. At 
_ Kweilin, where he was now placed in charge, it was a great 
joy to him to be the meaus of a rapid extension of the 
Kingdom, both in the city and in many towns and villages of 
the prefecture. The difficulties against which he had to 


OR the third time in less than two years, it has pleased 
God to take to Himself a tried and successful worker 
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contend were many—workers insufficient both in numbers 
and training; and duties too numerous to allow of the over- 
sight which was necessary. Yet bravely and happily he kept 
on his way, rejoicing if only Christ was preached. He was 
returning to Eugland for his second furlough when the 
intensification of the submarine menace caused a cliange in 
his plans—and instead, he came back cheerfully to the Mission, 
and made himself responsible for the itineration work in the 
Yungchow district, but before many months were over, the 
death of his old friend and colleague, Archdeacon Byrde, 
threw the whole responsibility of the city and country work on 
his shoulders. | 

As we think of Mr. Parker’s life and work, the sense of 
loss is equalled only by that of thankfulness. His resolute 
refusal to be hindered by obstacles that would have appeared 
insuperable to others—his cheery optimism even when things 
seemed darkest—the real sympathy with which. he entered into 
the life of the Chinese, their joys and their sorrows, which 
bound him very close to them—and above all, his steadfast 
loyalty to his Divine Master, will ever be an inspiration to his 
fellow-workers. Young in spirit to the last, he was thie 
favourite companion of his four young children in their romps 
and games, aud to them and his widow, sharer through thirteen 
years of his labours for the Chinese, the sympathy of all will 
abound. May God in His gooduess fill up the many gaps in 
the fighting ranks with Christian soldiers like James Parker! 


J. HOLDEN. 


Ellen M. Lyon, M.D. 


Ellen M. Lyon, physician in charge of the Magaw 
Memorial Hospital, of the Woman’s Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission at Foochow, China, died of dysentery, July 
21st, 1919, at Kuliang, a mountain resort near Foochow. 

For twenty-eight years Dr. Lyon had ministered healing 
to the bodies and sympathy to the hearts of a host of Chinese 
and foreigners. She had not been well for some months but 
kept on with her work until early in July, when she said to 
Miss Simpson the nurse in charge of the hospital, ‘‘I can do no 
more.’’ She was sent up to her mountain home where Chinese 
nurses from the Magaw Memorial and Dr. Emma Beton and 
others did all that skill and care could do for her, but her work 
was finished and on July 21st early in the evening she said, 
‘*T am tired and want to go to sleep,’’ and she went to sleep to 
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wake up in her heavenly home. A memorial service was 
held at Kuliang in the early morning. 

_ Dr. Lyon was born in Vermont, U. S. A., sixty-two years 
ago. Her mother died in her early infancy and later the 
family moved to Michigan. She studied medicine at the 
North-western University, and came to China soon after — 


graduation. | 


Our Book Table 
THE NEW CHINA. 


New Lire CurRRENTS IN CHINA, By Mary Ninp@t GAMEWELL. New 
York Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada, Pp. 232. Cloth $0.75 gold, paper $0.50. 
The Mission study text-book, that fruitful evolution of the 
resent century, was due (in the United States) to the fertile brain 

of Miss Abby Child of Boston. Oue of the earlier issues in 1903 
(called ‘‘ Rex Christus’) put forth by the United Society of 
Womans’ Boards, was on China. This was followed by ‘‘ The 
Uplift of China” published by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment in 1907. Six years later succeeded ‘‘ The Emergency in 
China,’’? and now we have the volume under review. In these 
text-books it has not been considered either necessary or desirable 
to repeat in each volume the historical and other outlines already 
sufficiently presented ; but assuming these as at the command of 
the student seeking fuller information there is offered a coherent 
aud a comprehensive survey of the field as it now exists. To what 
has preceded in the previous sixteen years this most recent book 
is a distinct and welcome addition by one well qualified to under- 
take the task which, however, had to be performed under undesir- 
able and unwelcome limitations of time. 

But for this circumstance there would doubtless have been 
fuller explanations uuder some heads. For examp.- a more 
detailed account of the deliberate campaign to bring China under 
the tyranny of the morphia needle is now possible after the revela- 
tions of the past six or eight months thau was previously available. 
. Within a like period it has also been demonstrated that the general 
recrudescence of opium raising and selling is not simply due to 
farmers and merchants, but that both civil and military offcta/s, in 
some cases occupying high posts have not merely allowed but have 
ordered this cultivation, with a view to their own enormous profits 
therefrom. | 

In speaking of the Grand Canal it is stated to be ‘‘approximat- 
ing 1,000 miles from Peking to Hangclow.’’ This seems to be 
a great exaggeration. Six hundred miles is the ordinary figure. 
The Encyclopedia Sinica suggests 650 miles as the distance between 
the two cities, but of course the canal is far from rectilinear. But 
a distinction should be made between the ‘‘ Caual,’’ which is more 
or less artificial, and the rivers Wei aud Pei through which the 
grain fleets made their way to T‘ung-chou from Lin-ch‘ing-chou in 
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Shantung—a distance of several hundred miles. From the point 
of view of to-day China’s part in the Great War—if she had any 
part at all—appears much overrated. The troops seut to ‘‘Siberia’’. 
never accomplished anything and indeed were not fit to do so, and 
had to be recalled. The laborers sent to France did admirable 
work, but no thanks are due to Chinese officials who tried to block 
their way, since for the officials there was in it no ‘‘squeeze.” If 
China, as is suggested, had really ‘*set her house in order’’ the 
face of the world would be very different from what we see to-day ! 
| The wide observations and the fullness of knowledge of the 
‘author make this little volume a noteworthy contribution to current 
knowledge of China, in widest contrast to the superficial chatter of 
transient travellers. We bespeak for it a wide circulation among 
all new arrivals in China. In the Index the title of Chapter VII is 
printed as ‘‘Social Transportatious’’; this should be ‘‘ Trans- 


formations.”’ 
| A. H. S. 


A HISTORY OF MISSION WORK. 


Firty Years CHina. Sy Rev. S. I. WoopsripGa, D.D. Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. .. 

Closely connected with the vigorous life of mission study 
classes, and as full of encouragement and inspiration, is the 
notable development in the issue of mission study text-books. 
The one before us not only gives the history, difficulties, methods, 
and results of the work of the Missions of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in China from 1867 tothe present day, but contains much 
_ of living interest with regard to the history of China and this new 

era of social and political change. There is a vital relation 
indicated between contemporary political history and Chinese 
Church history, and we are glad to note a hopeful strain. The 
case certainly looks hopeless unless people and rulers become 
imbued with Christian principles, and we gladly learn how 
suspicion, superstition, and ignorance are being faced and under- 
mined. We read that ‘‘the Christian Church will stand, for it is 
founded on a rock,’’ and we realise that the making of the new 
nation is largely in the hands of the Christian Church. : 

The book suffers somewhat by being put into text-book form, 
but the reader will readily get in touch with the spirit of the writer 
and share his admiration for the moral qualities and great recupera- 
_ tive powers of the Chinese, and will cherish the hope that the 
result of the present receptive attitude of the people will again lead 
to measures that will enable the nation to rise superior to national 


calamity. | 
| G. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MOVEMENT. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WorLp. EDWARD 
Carpwett Moora. Zhe University of Chicago Press, G. $2.00 net. 


Postpaid G. $2.15. 
This book is of necessity so closely condensed that it is difficult 
to tell where to begin a review of it. It is most tightly packed 
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with facts about the Christian movement within the last four 
hundred years and especially with the achievements of Christian 
missions during the last 160 years: rapidly its relation to ‘earlier 
movements and later growth in mission lands is sketched. The 
attempt is made to show the Christian movement against the back- 
ground of general history, especially the expansion of European 
' civilization into the rest of the world—a movement which cannot 
now be arrested. The eras of advance and arrest of Christianity 
‘and their characteristics are outlined. The place and order of the 
* motive? of conquest, trade and Christian philanthropy are given. 
The whole sweep of the world movement of the Christian religion 
is made clear as one passes from field to field and from change to 
change :in each field. What the Sook really does is to show the 
significance of the world contacts which have been made during the 
last four hundred years: the whole seems like a map in words 
instead of lines and dots. The book offers a chance to study 
comparatively the different mission fields. For instance National 
and Christian movements in China are seen to be less articulate 
than those in India or Japan. : 

Mountain peak personalities, such as Robert Hart and Timothy 
Richard, are made to stand out: sometimes the valleys seem a 
little hazy. On page 192 we read that in the seventies as a rule 
the churches in China were ‘‘in notable degree churches of the 
missions.’’ We found it a little difficult to locate reference to any 
change iu this regard. Finally on page 201, we found the 
sentence. ‘‘ Independent development of the indigenous churches 
and of Chinese leadership has come largely in the ten years 
which have passed since the Morrison Centenary.’’ Only very 
close observers would get these two sentences together. Of 1900 
he says that the crimes and errors of that time were produced by 
‘“the errors and crimes of Christendom in its dealing with China 
in the century preceding.’’ Since the peoples of the world are now 
mingled ‘and can never again live isolated it is to be hoped that the 
true spirit of Christian justice will dominate future world relations. 

It is possible that this book will not be easy reading for junior 


students of missions but for all others it will serve to enable them 


-~ to get a bird’s eye view of the movement that is yet to supersede all 
others. The author has done a most difficult piece of work in a 
commendable way. All missionaries should possess the book. In 
it is available a résumé of mission work which few have the time to 


make. 
R. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 1919, Published 
for the Conference of Federated Missions in Japan. Mex, $2.00. 


This, the 17th annual issue of the ‘‘ Christian Movement in 
Japan,’’ is as usual full of information. Many sides of Christian 
work and future plans for this work in Japan, Formosa, and Korea 
are shown. There seem to be less detailed and individual reports, 
and a larger proportion of general surveys—such surveys being 
Telatively easy in a small compact Empire like Japan. 
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There is on page 9 a guarded reference to the present impassa 
between China and Japan. ‘‘ If we believed that Japan’s future 
action towards China were not to be an improvement, we should 
fear for the future peace of the Far East.” The writer believes 
that Japan is entering on a new era, which will promote this needed 
improvement. 

We cannot review in detail the whole of the book, but we draw 
attention to a few of the surveys, which strike us as particularly 
interesting. ‘These are ‘‘ The General Review of the Year,’’ from 
which we have just quoted. ‘‘ Six Decades of Christian Progress 
in Japan.’’ ‘‘Rural Evangelism in Japan.’’ ‘‘Survey of 
Christian Education.’’ ‘‘ Survey of Social Conditions in Japan.’’ 
There is an unusual article on ‘‘ Christian Movements Outside of 
the Christian Church’’; ‘‘ Aspects of Co-operation and Union in 
Japan ’”’ is also timely. All these articles have interest and meaning 
for missionaries in China. The whole book should be carefully 
read by those desirous of promoting better relations between China 
aud Japan. 

In addition there are lists of Christian Schools, Missions, 
Churches, Missionaries, and inserted Maps. 

This year book enables one to secure a sympathetic insight 
into modern movements in Japan, and the place and influence 
of Christianity therein. Since Christianity should play a leading 
part in promoting better relations bétween Japan and Chiuva, we 
wonder whether the ‘‘ Christian Movement in Japan ’’ aud the 
‘*China Mission Year Book ’’ could not give more attention to this 
important subject. This is a problem of re that only 
Christian principles can solve. 

R. 


MAP OF CHINA. | 
3 
THe New MIsstonARy Map or CuHInA, Published by the Kwang Hsiich 


Publishing House. Unmounted, Mex. $.0.50 cts., mounted Mex $1.00, 


In this Map we have another valuable product of the careful 
and scientific collection of missionary data, which is being carried 
on by the China Continuation Committee. On the Map is located, 
with one exception, every Mission station mentioned in the 
‘* Directory of Protestant Missions for r1919.’’ This increasing 
accuracy aud completeness make this map annually more useful. 
It is right up to date. It shows the centres occupled and indicates | 
by different symbols the number of missionaries located therein ; 
the cities still without missionary residents are also indicated. 

This map is thus a general and a handy guide to the Christiau 
penetration of China. Those doing national or provincial work 
can learn much of the still un-met needs of many sections, and can 
thus arrange their campaign more wisely. 

The Map is made a little clearer by bolder boundary lines thau 
those used in the last one. We wonder if it would be possible to 
make the names of the provinces stand out a little more without 
hiding the names of the cities. 


— 
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For the collecting of data by the China Continuation 
Committee and the cartographical work put into it by the Kwang 
Hsiieh Publishing House, the whole missionary body is made 
debtor. Each missionary should have a copy of the map on the 
wall of his study. 


R, 


Limenovse Nicnts. Ay THomas Borer. New York, Robert McBride & 

These are stories of the underworld of London around and 
- about its Asiatic quarter. Through most of the stories Chinese 
shuffe—for the most part in sinister and tragic mood. For all 
concerned it is life outside the pale of all civilizations where primal 
instincts run fast and free. At times the realism is a little rank. 
But for vividuess and tensity of living these throbbing experiences 
are unusual. Through the rank weeds of callousness, unleashed 
passion, and vindictive hate there peep at times flowers of poetic 
love, awful sacrifice and unexpected chivalry. On the froth which 
is mistaken for life there are reflected colors from something deeper. 
Even in this social- abyss life’s real beauty cannot be hidden. For 
us, the chief interest of these stirring tales is in the Chinese whose 
“cold fatalism ” meets the “ wistful dubiety ” of the West and whose 
character is said to be a ‘‘ queer mixture of self-conceit and self- 
contempt.’’’ These are usually sleek—often oily and slimy. That 
. there are such hauuts where the worst of all the races meet and 
mingle is appalling. To read these stories is to feel the dank 
atmosphere of earth’s abandoned reaches sting one’s face! To us, 
_ however, the Chinese have more of humanness about them than 
those who slouch along these gloomy runways. Read the stories to 
see how it feels to start at the bottom and see no way up, how 
cruel some made in the image of love can be, and how others 
manage to capture a few rays of the sunshine of life even where it 
throws but few hints of its fulness! We wish that someone with 
the vivid power of this writer could take the adventurous ex- 
‘periences of many missionaries and their feelings and make them 
live as those of the characters in this book. 

R. 


w Tue Gospar Accorbixc ro St. MARK IN CHU-VIN 

Issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The text is the Union Mandarin version and is transcribed according to 
the Standards of the —s committee on phonetic writing appointed 
by the China Continuation Committee, Price 2 cts. 


The 39 phonetic symbols of the Chu-yin system are given on 
. the inside cover so that those not familiar with the system can 
commence to read as soon as they get the book. Reading and 
learning may proceed simultaneously, each succeeding verse 
becoming easier to read as progress is made. No other text book 
is necessary. 
The first edition of this gospel—the one that is now being 
reviewed—is already out of print. A second edition is in the press 
so those who have not yet possessed themselves of copies may get 
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them on application to the Bible Society. Those who remember 
former efforts to introduce phonetics into the Chinese language 
through the medium of Roman letters must be both surprised and 


gratified at the rapid spread of the Chu-yin system. 
| J. D. 


=, WITH By ARTHUR RUGH. Association Press, 
locents Mex. 

This is a little book of Bible readings: based on the Gospel 
according to Mark. ‘The readings are arranged according to the 
| days of the week for thirteen weeks. Suitable, sometimes search- 
ing, questions are appended to each day’s reading to assist thought 
and self-examination. The style is good wenli; nothing pedantic 


about it. | v 
J. D. 


ADMINISTRATION oF A Sropenr Y.M.C.A, H.A. Turner. 
‘= @ wh @ ik. The Association Press, 4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, 


4 cents Mex. 


This is a strong statement of the aims and methods for a 
student association. The style is clear and modern Chinese of the 
simple but dignified quality now gaining favor among progressive 
Chinese. It seems admirably suited for its purpose. 

J. S. 


Tug Ficut For CHARACTER, By President HENry C, of Oberlin 
The Association. Press, Quinsan Gardens, Shang- 


The translation of Dr. King’s well-known address tod American 
college men is most timely. The original has a manly quality and 
a moral vigor in the author’s best vein, and this has been largely 
preserved in the Chinese version, which is in the characteristic 
modern literary style of Y. M.C. A. publications. This commends 
it the more to students for use among whom—whether in govern- 
ment or mission schools—it can be heartily recommended. The 


subject is one that especially | to them now. 
J. L. S. 


J 


THe Greatest WoRK IN THE WoRLD. Association Press of China. Price 
g cents Alex. 


This is a translation of Dr. S. Eddy’s beskdiet by Mr. Y. K. 
Woo. The original: is known to many in English ; the translation 
will soon be known to more in Chinese. It is well done. The way 
to win men is an important topic; it is treated in terse sentences 
interpersed with many scripture quotations. The statement is 
direct to the heart and understanding. It is a little book well 
worth getting and reading. The second character for grapes pu 
f‘ao, ou page 5, is incorrectly given. 


M. 


| 

. 
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PRACTICING CHRISTIAN UNITy, Roy B, GuILp, Association Press, New 

York, 1919. Price, 75 cents Gold, 

The author, Executive Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
- Commission on Inter-Church Federations, gives a short, interesting 
description of a movement that carries great possibilities for the 
Kingdom, for society, and for the churches, even to the smallest 
and weakest. The book can be read in a single sitting and is 
worth general circulation in the mission field. 

The results of the ‘‘ Inter-Church,’’ or ‘‘ Church Federation’’ 
' mhovement are not generally known. They offer possible solutions 
for some of the vexing problems of mission work. These results 
‘would give to the Chinese Christians some suggestions for 
making the beginnings of effective self-support. The movement 
shows what united, organized Christian churches can accomplish 
along the lines of Evangelism, Social and Civic Betterment, and 
Religious Education, and, at the same time, preserve their own 
identity. It proves that identity of creedal statement is not 
& essential to fellowship in effective service. 

The church appears in a new and attractive role. She has 
always been a creator of public opinion. Now she wields that - 
public opinion to accomplish practical and far-reaching reforms. 
She, frees herself from many of the criticisms that have come from 
without and within her ranks. 

“This is a movement that will spread to the smallest com- 
munities because it meets vital needs of human society. Even 
those who do not sympathize with the movement will do well to be 
familiar with its principles, methods, and achievements as the 
writer sets them forth from his own experience. 

J. B. W. 


THE CHURCH—AFTER THE WAR—WG8HAT? Association Press, New York. 
$0.75 Gold, 

This little book is published for the Commission on Inter-Church 
Federation of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. It consists of addresses given by Dr. R. E. Speer, Dr. 
C, B. Wilmer, and Mr. G. W. Coleman at a conference of church 
leaders held at Atlantic City in December 1918, with declarations 
- adopted at that conference and an interesting explanatory chapter 
by Mr. F. B. Smith who convened the gathering. Two days were 
_ spent together by ninety leaders, most of the time being given to 
‘unprepared, open, informal expression of personal convictions, 
hopes and desires concerning the Church, its future, its message 
and its methods.’’ The three addresses here reported were delivered 
. togive direction to the whole. 
| Although these speeches express the considered convictions of 
three individual leaders and for this reason cannot be taken in full 
as the mind of the conference, they are significant as showing the 
direction of religious thought in America to-day. In face of the 
superhuman problems confronting mankind and with the knowledge 
of unlimited wisdom and power given by God in Christ to His 
Church, the conviction is growing that nothing must be permitted 
to keep the different: sections of that Church apart and estranged. 
Some way | must be found whereby the Church goes forward to its 


| 
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task as a unit. ‘‘ The question of Christian unity is a problem of 
activities, a problem of property, a problem of order, a problem of 
faith, a problem of temper.’’ It must be solved in these five different 
elements and the first step towards solution is a common ideal, and 
progress towards the goal is achieved as we all do what we can 
together now. | 
The declarations of the conference will be of ‘special value to 
us as indicating the lines of co-operation and unity along which we 
may expect to have the support of the Church in America. Here 
is a sample: ‘‘ We especially urge the deepest emphasis upon those 
eternal and fundamental truths which we all hold; the striking of 
the great note of the Gospel for men and society ; the omission of. 
the petty, divisive, conventional notes from the message; the 
confident preaching of Christ as the redeemer, the pattern, and the 
power for personal life, and the only true center for social, 
economic, political and world life.’’ | 
It is a book which will help us to appreciate the message which 
Dr. C. H. Patton has brought to China regarding the Inter-Church 
World Movement of North America. ais 7 
G. H. MeN. 


EDUCATION For Lire. — THe Srory oF HAMPTON InstITUTE: fold in 
connection with its Fifieth Anniversary. By FRANCIS GREENWOOD 
PeaBopy. 79/9. Doubleday Page & Co. 393 Pp. $2.50 net, Gold. 

_ The work done at Hampton, Virginia, makes three great ap- 

peals to the missionary educationist :—its spirit, its method, its 

success,—and this book presents all three. The spirit is the mis- 

sionary spirit. ‘‘ Hampton was built not upon a plan but upon a 

man.’’ eneral Armstrong was born in a missionary home. He 

got the idea of his solution of the negro problem from his remem- 
brance of the Manual Labor School at Hilo on the Island of Hawaii. 

He got his prophet’s vision on an autumn evening in 1865 on the 

Gulf of Mexico. The war was over. He had borne a brilliant 

part in it. Reconstruction was hardly begun. He lay on the 

upper deck of the transport which was carrying the black soldiers 
of his brigade back north to be discharged. He dreamed of his 
own past, of what the war had done for the negroes, and of the 
uncertain future for himself and them. It was one of the creative 
moments of Christian history. The fifty years just now closed of 

Hampton’s history have illustrated, in a more complete, concrete, 

and constructive way than perhaps any other single enterprise of 

an educational sort ever did, the missionary interpretation of 

Christianity. | 

How? By showing ‘‘the spiritual significance of physical 
work.’’ ‘‘ Holiness is but another name for wholeness.’’ ‘‘ The 
moral significance and educational possibilities of industrial edu- 
cation’’ have here been marvellously illuminated as being ‘‘ not | 
only a way of living but a way of life.’’ Hampton, for one, bas 
fought aud won the battle for the recognition of iudustrial edu- 
cation as education worthy of support, instead of regarding it as 
industry, which ought to become largely self-supporting. 

Success? Read the story of the son of a Zulu chief who came 
to Hampton, married a fellow-student (for they are not afraid of 
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-co-education there) and is now carrying on a new Hampton, among 
his tribesmen in Africa; and his wife writes back, ‘‘I wish you 
‘could hear him preach!’’ Think of Booker T. Washington, and 
a thousand like him but less famous, who have reproduced the 
spirit of Armstrong all over the southern States in the work of 
uplift for their brothers and let us draw courage for our task in 
China from the record of reduction of negro illiteracy in fifty years 
from ninety per cent to thirty percent. ‘‘ Education and religion 
meet in this attempt to deal with the whole of life.’’ 

And it is all soundly human. ‘‘No recitation,’’ said Arm- 
strong, ‘‘is complete without at least one good laugh.’’ And, 
‘*What’s the use of being a missionary if you don’t get some fun 
out of it?’’ And, ‘‘ Cantankerousuess is worse than heterodoxy.’’ 
But the real secret of the success is set down in the General’s last 
memoranda: ‘‘ The truth of a life: usually lies deep down—we 
hatdly know ourselves—God only does. . .. ‘Simply to Thy cross 
I cling’ is enough for me... . Prayer is the greatest power in the 
world. It keeps us near to God.’ This book is a romance of 


truth. 
CM.L.8. 


“Sex anp Lire. By Dr, W. GaLtowaAy. Association Press. $0.60 Gold, 
A little volume of 84 pages but crammed full of one of the best 


. thought-out presentations of the sex question for high-school boys 
that I have seen. 


He classifies his material in four chapters called ‘‘ The Nature 
of Sex,’’ ‘‘ Sex and Development,’’ ‘‘ Sex and Health,’’ and ‘‘Sex 
and Persouality.’’ 
There is nothing morbid in the book as is so often the case 
with sex books for boys. He does not try to scare boys by a 
recital of the awful results of a misuse of his sex powers but he 
interprets for the boy the meaning of sex in life. 


~ He calls attention to the fact that sex is back of the home with 


its family life, of health, of our own personality and of most of the 
worth-while things of life, for all are closely related to sex. 

It is good to put in the hands of any adolescent boy or girl and 
would be an inspiration to most adults. It will furnish parents 
_ with much fine material to use in telling their children about the 
mystery of life. | 


Tus R&LIG!0US EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS. By NoRMAN E. RICHARDSON, 
rs 4 Published by The Abingdon Press, New York. Price $0.75 net, 
This handbook on adolescence appears at an opportune time 
for those interested in religious education in China. The material 
has been prepared for Community Schools of Religious Education 
and for Summer Schools. It has been in use for five or six years 
but subject to frequent revision for popular and practical purposes. 
There are eleven short, compact chapters dealing with. the 
nature and meaning of adolescence, the physical, mental, social, 
moral, and religious development of youug people, motives and 
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methods of control, character building through play interests and 
activities. Specially significant are the last three chapters which 
discuss, in a practical way for parents and teachers, religious 
education in each of the three periods of adolescence. | 

The handbook is only introductory but it is practical and 
serviceable as a textbook for the group studies suggested by the 
Religious Education Committee of the China Christian Educational 
Association. It is inspirational in its interpretation of the large 
possibilities adolescence holds for the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God. 

The points emphasized, and the general viewpoint of the 
author, supplement admirably the work already begun in the study 
of the Chinese Adolescent by ‘‘ Bulletin Number Two of the Re- 
ligious Education Committee.’’ We still have to wait for such a 
suggestive study of Religious Education for Chinese Adolescents. 


J. B. W. 


Boy BeHAviorn: BorGER, W. H, Association Press, New York Cuty, 
$0.90 Gold. 

| This little volume is a good introduction to the field of adolescent 

boy psychology and should be of considerable assistance to Sunday 
school teachers and leaders of. boys’ clubs as well as parents in 
enabling them to understand the behavior of the adolescent boy. 
The book can hardly be said to make a contribution to the field of 
adolescent psychology for it is at best a review in simple non-tech- 
nical language of some of the results achieved by investigators in 
that field. It can be highly recommended, however, as not only 
acquainting the reader with the field, by introducing the various 
phases of the adolescent boy problem, but helpful in solving these 
problems by making concrete suggestions as to the application of 
psychological principles. It will certainly be worth reading and 
studying by those who are ignorant or only slightly acquainted 
with the study of adolescent psychology. 

E. A. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN EX#&RCIS&S IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, ROBERT S., 
Woop. Macmillan and Co., London. 9d, 


This little manual of 95 pages, arranged into forty-four lessons, 

is the fourth of a series arranged for Primary, Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior divisions. It has been written for English schools and 
uses as examples for analysis selections from English literature. 
Each lesson consists of four parts, the first, a selection for reading 
and analysis; the second, a group of exercises on the diction and 
construction used in the exercise; the third, a group of exercises 
on word structure and grammar, providing practice in the use of 
words and in condensing the selection ; and the fourth, a group of 
exercises for developing composition ability in the writing of 
biographies, descriptions, correspondence, etc. While the book 
might be used in the last year of the Middle School or the Junior 
College if the work were distributed throughout the whole year, 
the selections used, having so little connection with Chinese life, 
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would make it difficult ‘to.use the manual effectively. However, 
the wide-awake teacher of English would find it very profitable to 
go through the pamphlet and get suggestions as to methods of 


assigning work to his students, 


THe oF Peack. Sy Bast, MAturws, //umphrey Milford, Oxjord 
Universily Press. 2/6 net. & 


A story of missionary ships serving in many parts of the world. 
It tells of the good ship Duff that took the first missionaries to 
Tahiti and on its second voyage was captured by a French 
privateer. Ittellsof John Williams, the martyr of Erromanga, and 
of the schooner that he built and in which for five years be voyayed 
and evangelized. The story follows of the four ships that since his 
death have borne his name and carried on tle good work in the 
South Pacific. We have, too, thrilling adventures in, smaller craft 
on Lake Tanganyika and on the coast of New’ Guinea. A 
fascinating book full of accurate information. 

C. G. S. 


Britt MENTION, 


A SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN IN CHINA, 
A brief account-of plans for the Shanghai American School. 


Tae WIDENING CircLE. Published by The Young Women’s Christian 
Association of China. 

A well illustrated and interesting account of one phase of The Christian 
. Movement among Chinese Women, 


CONSTITUTION OF NANKING CHURCH COUNCIL, (Final Revision.) 


A copy of this, which can be secured by applying to Nanking Church 
Council, would be useful to those aiming to do similar co-operative work. 


Report of the “Washington and Lee University Alumni Association. 
Personal incidents concerning the members of the Association working in 


China. 


BULLETIN No. I, ENGLISH SYLLABUS, published by the Kwangtung 
Christian Educational Association Middle School Principals Committee. 


This gives detailed suggestions as to subject matter, texts, order of pre- 
sentation, places of emphasis, and methods, It should help in the organiza- 
tion of Courses in English. Very few attempts have been made along this 
line, which makes this syllabus timely and helpful. 


Soctar, UNREST IN THE UNITED STAT#eS. Harry F. Ward, Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. New York. | 

A pamphlet full of live material. Deals with the forces responsible for 
present uurest. Tries to answer the question: Whiat are the forces of social 
unrest aiming at? Shows that a fundamental change in values of social 
organization is taking place which will make ‘‘ productive service and not the 
acquisition of possessions ’’ count most in the future. It also contains a short 
- statement of Mr. Ward's attitude towards Bolshevism on which subject he has 


been misunderstood, 


~ 
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Correspondence 


THE TERM QUESTION, 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


D#AR Sir :—In reference to Mr. 
Clayton’s timely letter in your 
August (1919) issue, may I be 


allowed space to add that in. 


some way more than one advo- 
cate of ‘‘SHEn’’ has been guilty 
of mis-statement, or exagger- 
ation. 

At a recent gathering of some 
twenty-seven missionaries repre- 
senting nine or ten provinces of 
China, the Term Question was 
brought up, not for argument, 
but for a simple expression of 
opinion. The result was as fol: 
lows :—Of the 27— 

I preferred to use SHEN, 
8 SRBANCTI, 


Your continued article, ‘‘Some 

Chinese Ideas of God,’’ is excel- 
lent, and should be issued, also, 
in pamphlet form. 


Yours, etc, 


DISCIPLE. 
August 25, 1919. | 


MIAO FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DHAR SiR:— We have now 
closed this fund, and as a full 
report has been published in the 
newspapers I will not ask you 
to reproduce it in the RECORDER, 
but I am sure your readers 
would like to see the short 
financial statement embodied in 
the aforesaid report (published 
in missionary news), and I 


accordingly send you a copy for 
publication. 

That famine should visit them 
was not an astonishing thing, 
but it was a marvellous revelation 
to the Miao that people so far 
separated from them should 
come to their help in such a 
substantial manner; and on be- 
half of the Miao, and in the 
name of Relief Committee, 
Shanghai, I tender our grateful 
thanks to all who contributed to. 
our Fund and enabled us to save 
the lives of so many of the simple 
aboriginal peoples of West China.. 


Yours sincerely, 
Wm E. SouTsEr, 
Hon. Sec. Miao Famine Fund. 


THE SHORTENED BIBLE. 
Zo the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—The brief review 
of ‘‘ The Shorter Bible’’ in your 
August issue is hardly worthy, 
I think, of a ‘‘ Seer.’’ He says 
too littl—or too much. Some 
portions of this Shorter New 
Testament are delightfuily re- 
freshing ; but it is not the New: 
Testament. This is the fact” 
which ought to be made clear. 
This version of the New Testa- 
ment may interest ‘‘ the present 
age;’’ but it will not sufficiently 
feed the present Church, and 
one may well question the com- 
pilers’ verdict as to what is of 
‘‘ vital interest,’’ even to the 
present age, especially in the 
Epistles. We will not weep over 
the total loss of Melchizedek ; 
but who can claim that the vital | 
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interest of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is conserved by cutting 
down the whole of the first ten 
' chapters into the space of one ? 
One morning, after reading the 
‘Shorter’ I Peter, I. remarked 
to my wife that Peter did not 
seem to give that pre-eminence 
to Christ which one would expect 
him to give. It was kindly sug- 
gested that I read I Peter again. 
_I got a real Bible and did so, 
and my criticism of Peter was 
changed to a deep fellow-feeling, 
‘‘in sanctification of the Spirit, 
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unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ.’’ 
Occasionally there is a real wrest- 
ing of the argument, as when, 
after a ‘‘vital’’ omission, the 
next selection begins with 
‘‘ therefore.” Since we must all 
become as little children in order 
to euter the kingdom, probably 
even we of the present age will 
enter the kingdom mostly by 
reading the whole story, even 
with repetitions, as children like 
to read. 
C. i. &. 
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PRISON WORK. 


Work in the prison in Hwang- 
pei Hsien, Hupeh, was really the 
outcome of an arrangement by 
which our mission Chinese doctor 
visited the Yamen twice a week 
to attend any cases of illness 
amongst the prisoners. Their 
condition was pitiable, and on 
the day ‘we decided to write to 
the District Magistrate for per- 
mission to visit the prison and 
what we might for the in- 
mates, the evangelist of the 
American Church Mission visited 
us to see what could be done in 
the same direction. © 

Our Magistrate is a graduate 
of Wesley College, Wuchang, and, 
although uot a Christian, is a 
very enlightened official. He 
received his L. L. B. in Japan. 
He readily gave us permission 
to visit both men and wonien 
prisoners when we liked. We 
began with two visits each week, 
the A.C. M. and L. M. S. being 
each responsible for one day. 


General 


At first we simply talked in- 
dividually and then collectively 
with the prisoners, and gave 
them tracts, etc., but this soon 
proved insufficient so we bought 
copies of the 600 Character 
Readers (FA #§) and or- 
ganized classes: Two prisoners 
who are educated men, and un- 
dergoing long term imprison- 
ment, act as teachers to the others 
and we act as supervisors, while 
we also preach to the men. 

Gradually the whole character 
of the prison has changed, new 
buildings with dormitories in- 
stead of cells have been erected 
for those undergoing light pun- 
ishment and a hall has also been 
built specially for our use, to be 
used for lectures and classes. 
It is seated and has tables, black- 
board, and platform. The Mag- 
istrate himself shares in the 
work by lectures to the prisoners 
occasionally. 

At our suggestion, too, work 
has been given to the prisouers 
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and the men are all making 


leather and cloth soles for 
shoes or making toothpaste. 
They receive a certain percentage 
of the profits, which enables 
them to obtain certain small 
comforts, besides being conducive 
to more orderly life and so to 
better conduct. 

In the summer, through the 
generosity of some of the mem- 
bers of our Church in Hankow, 
we were able to buy the men 
face basins, soap, towels and 
have a washstand made for them. 
This added to their comfort and 
toours. The Magistrate, follow- 
ing suit, gave each a fan, and 
the A. C, M. gave them several 
kinds of medicine which they 
needed. | 


One man named Chow/( who 


heard the Gospel whilst in prison, 
has, since his release, been em- 
ployed by the Yangtse Engineer- 


ing Works and has written a 


letter to his late fellow prisoners 
telling them he believes the 
Gospel and has associated him- 
self with the Church connected 
with the. Works and begging 


them to listen to what we teach,, 


as it has the power to change 
lives as proved by himself. 

The work is still in its infancy, 
but is telling in the city. The 
Magistrate begs us to continue 
as he says ‘‘ One bad man made 
good is more than ten good men 
made better.”’ 

It is also an interesting ex- 
ample of how the work of our 
various Missions co-mingle, and 
of how every type of mission 
work tells upon the others. 
Neither complete without the 
other and showing unity of pur- 
pose to the world. 


J. S. Wasson. 


London Mission, Hwangpei. 
June 28th, 1919, 
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NOTES ON TEACHING THE 
PHONETIC SCRIPT. 


‘* Enclosed please find some 
photos I took of the classes in 
Phonetic Script. We are push- 
ing the system all we can. The 


‘Korean pastors are also studying 


and teaching it in Lai -Yang 
City. I have already sent them 
a lot of material.’’ 

‘‘ For some time I have been 
wanting to write in order to tell 
you about the success we are 
having with the Script. I started 
to learn it in February and in- 
troduced it into our Woman's 
Bible Training School. It is a 
requirement in our three years’ 
course now. At the end of the 
term in June the women passed 
a very satisfactory examinatiou 
(oral and written) in it before a 
large audience. It was te the 
amazement of all present tha: the 
women had learned it so easily 
and quickly. I also had six 
workers’ classes in the country 
this spring in the Chefoo district 
and taught the Script to all who . 
wished to learn, advertizing it as 
best I could with the literature 
on hand. Teachers. old men 


and women and children were 


interested and I could hear the 
children everywhere repeating 
the alphabet. Some of the Bible- 
women use the ‘‘Script’’ now 
to write letters to me.”’ 

‘* During the first two weeks in 
July we had a large conference 
of all our Chinese workers iu 
Chefoo when ‘‘the Script’’ was 
taught in eight classes for men 
and in three for women. At the 
end of the two weeks an exam. 
ination was glven and we were 
much pleased with the result. 
Before opening the conference a 
held for those who 


were to teach the “Script.” 


‘They spent four days in getting it 


thoroughly and learning the best 
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method of teaching it to others. 
Some of our servants have 
learned : it, and they sometimes 
surprise us by bringing in a cake 
or pie decorated with a verse in 
the new script.’’ 


MIAO FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
Receipts, 


Contributions through “ North 

China Daily News’’ . $6,058.53 

Sent direct to the Associated 
Mission Shang- 
hai ... 

Received by “China Inland 
Mission (partly from Great 


8,625.72 


Britain and America) ... 8,062.41 
Total ...$22,746.66 
Expenditure. 


Remitted direct to famine 


districts $22,732.70 
*Balance in hand... ues 13.96 
Total... $22,746.66 


*This small balance together with 
any belated contributions will be for- 
warded to the famine districts at the 
end of this mouth, 


METHODS IN WREK OF 
EVANGELISM. 

Our little mission determined 
to get all the blessing there was 
out of the Special Week of Evan- 
gelism this year. We observed 
the Week of Prayer from Febru- 
ary 8-15, and got up steam for 
the Week of Evangelism, which 
we conducted the following week. 
Eight unsalaried members don- 
ated practically their entire time 
during. the week and some of the 
more gifted are still helping with 
the visiting and Bible Study 
classes of the follow-up work. 
About the only members who 
did not help were those who had 
gone home to the country to 

spend New Year holidays. 7 
-. Four bands of workers divided 
the territory of the city, in the 
morning putting a leaflet on the 
subject of the night’s sermon 
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into every home and shop acces- 
sible, with a personal word ‘of 
invitation to the evening’s: lec- 
ture. These bands preached on 
the street in their respective 
districts in the afternoon, and 
acted as ushers in the hall at 
night. We succeeded in getting 
an attendance of the better class, 
and were greatly encouraged to 
see the hall filled with a quiet, 

waiting audience half an hour 
before the meeting. We sent 
reports of the lectures to the 
daily vernacular papers, which, 

however, because of Japanese 
influence we surmised, were not 
friendly to Christian propaganda; 


- at least so the Japanese editor 


of the leading daily gave us to 
understand in a conversation. 

If the key-note of our effort 
was ‘the coming of the Great 
King, upon whose shoulders is 
to be the government, its most 
noteworthy feature was the 
wonderful spirit of unity, har- 
mony, comradeship and zeal mati- 
fest among our old members and 
workers. Truly, they got a new 
vision. If nothing were gained 
but this, it would be an invaluable 
asset. This ‘‘ Esprit de Corps ’’ 
shows evidence of permaneuce, if 
fostered and encouraged. The 
workers and volunteers wanted 
to continue the effort another 
week, and are now asking for 
another such effort in the spring. 
One old ‘‘ Gung Seng,’’ ( Master 
of Arts) who was not loo proud 
to distribute leaflets and preach 
on the street, testified: ‘* Not 
long ago, all you had to do to 
get a look of hate or scorn was 
to mention the name of Jesus. 
Now I have found it is an open 
sesame to every home. I went 
to many residences where, on 
seeing me, they supposed I was 
putting out theatrical bills, and 
commanded me to go. ‘When I 
explained this was -Christian 
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literature, without exception 
they begged my pardon, accepted 
it gladly, and asked me to come 
in and have a cup of tea. I 
have been living right among my 
people all this time, but I had 
no idea such a change of attitude 
had come over them.’ 

So much for the subloctins 
results. As to the objective 
results. We received seventy 
names handed in for Bible Study, 
and are organizing classes among 
them according to their station, 
education; and time of leisure. 
Three thousand pamphlets were 
put out daily for six days; not 
promiscuously, but definitely 
placed in a responsible adult’s 
hand, always with a word of 
explanation and invitation to 
come to the chapel. This is 
seed which will slowly but surely 
germinate. Last of a//, but not 
least gratifying to our members, 
it is hard to find a man of avy 
station in society in our city 
to-day who does not know the 
name of our mission, where we 
are located, and what we are do- 
ing ; and the number of those 
whose attitude is unfriendly is 
very few indeed. I should say the 
pamphlets we put out were all 
stamped with our name and local 
address. 

W. HALL. 


SPIRITUAL PREPARATION. 


Those who read Miss Cable’s 
article in the June number of 
the CHINESE RECORDER, entitled 
‘* The Deepening of the Spiritual 
Life,’’ will be interested in hear- 
ing of the retreat conducted 
under her leadership this summer 
at Yutaoho, Shansi, August 11 
to 14. 

Some seventy foreigners, mem- 
bers of the American Board and 
the China Inland Missions, occu- 


pied mills in the valley this 
summer. The place chosen for 
the retreat was in mills occupied 
by Miss Cable and her associates, 
Miss French, Miss Francesca 
French, Miss Gregg, and Miss 
Mower. It was an ideal location 
for this few days of ‘‘ rest before 
battle,’’ and over twenty people 
were able to accept their invita- 
tion to ‘‘come apart.’’ Every 
detail of the meetings had been 
planned with the utmost care. 
The day’s program allowed for 
much time to be quiet, and the 
morning watch was kept on thie 
hillsides or in the seclusion of 
a courtyard. One of the most 
appreciated features of the re- 
treat was reading at mealtimes, 
when a part of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, ove or another of Hutton’s 
sermons, or a Tagore poem was 
chosen. For the meetings Wey- 
mouth’s translation of the New 
Testament was used, and formed 
some of the most thought-pro- 
voking material for prayer and 
meditation. Music also had a 
large share in each program. The 
words and tunes of the hymns 
had been selected with respect to 
the purpose of the meetings, and 
the organ preludes and postludes 
made a large contribution to 
the prayerful mood maintained 
throughont the time. 

The great, airy ‘‘ upper room’ 
of the mill where the meetings 
were held was kept quiet and 
free for the meetings ; each per- 
son occupied an appointed seat 
and held a copy of the order of 
service, so that announcements 
were unnecessary. Five miuutes 
before the time of the meeting 
everyone had taken their places, 
and it was clearly evident to each 
one in that little company that 
God rather than man was leading 
in the intercession, singing and. 


Bible reading. There was a 


united waiting upon Him during 


2 
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the periods of silence, too, which 
made a mest valuable and dis- 
_tinetive part of each session. 

At the three evening meetings 
and ‘on the occasion of the com- 
munion service the last afternoon, 
there wére addresses given by 
Miss Frapcesca French, Mr. 
Dreyer, Mr. Pye, and Miss Cable 
respectively. On the last even- 
ing, Miss Cable’s address was 
upon the ancient custom of the 
bond-servant in Israel choosing 


tv serve his master for life, when 


at the end of the first seven years 
of service an opportunity was 
given him to choose freedom. 
After receiving the earmark, he 
could not, if he would, escape 
from his master’s service. It 
was on this occasion that we 
silently accepted the pledge of 
consecration—a re-affirmation of 
our total commitment to our 
Master and unswerving fidelity 
to His cause. 

One: of -the most refreshing 
. elements of those few days to- 
gether was the atmosphere of 


leisure—leisure for an unhurried 
morning watch upon the nearby 
hillside ; for uninterrupted con- 
versation between friends; for 
quiet reading of some helpful 
book, or meditation upon the 
theme of the day. There was 
no discussion of our common 
problems ; no interchange of 
ideas upon methods. Neverthe- 
less, from this united facing of 
God and of His Christ, each one 
was strengthened to face the 
problems awaiting him, and with 
clearer insight and renewed vigor 
could return to them, singing 
with conviction the closing verse 
of one of the hymns used : 


Then fresh from converse with 
your Lord, depart 
And work till daylight softens 
into even. 


The brief hours are not lost in 
which ye learn 
More of your Master and His 
work in heaven,”’ 


ALZINA C. MUNGER, 
Taikuhsien, Shansi. 


-News Notes 


Rev. E. C Lobenstiue, Secre- 
tary of the C. C. C., arrived in 
Shanghai on September 19, 
191g. | 

The Canton Christian College 
reports that they now have the 
largest number of students ever 
enrolled. 


_ From Sinchow, Shanse, comes 
the information that the ‘‘ City 
King’? finds himself and other 
idols hidden away in a back room 
in his Temple. The rest of the 
rooms have been converted into 
class rooms. 


In T’ai Yuan Fu a society 
called the ‘‘Society for the 


Cleansing of the Heart”’ has 
been. organized, which meets 
weekly attended by several hun- 
dreds of the educated classes. 
Certain phases of theism are 
among the subjects studied. 


From the annual report of the 
‘* Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land,’’ we learn that, for the first 
time, ‘‘ The Chinchew Educa- 
tional Report '’ has been written 
by a Chinese, the son of a 
NOE ce The same report 
also states that the Union Theo- 


. logical College in Amoy is to be 


closed and that proposals for the 
training of pastors and preachers 
are under consideration. 


| 
| 
| 
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The special offer of the New 
Map of China published by the 
Far Eastern Geographical Asso- 
ciation has been extended: 
Those who desire a good map 
cheap should take advantage of 
this offer. 


We have learned that two big 
department stores in Shanghai 
known as Sincere’s and Wing 
Ofn’s respectively close on Sun- 
day and maintain morning reli- 
gious services for the benefit of 
their employees who are all ex- 
pected to attend. 


We have received copies of 
anti-cigarette posters depicting 
in a striking way the ravages 
of cigarettes among the young. 
They are spoken of as ‘‘ Coffin 
Nail” posters. -'For further in- 
formation write Rev. J.W. Lowe, 
Chefoo. 


Millard's Review ot August 
30, 1919, contains. an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ Chinese Women 
Declare War on the Concu- 
bines,’’ by H. K. Tong. This 
is an account of the pronounce- 
ment against concubinage of 
the Chinese Women’s Patriotic 
Association of Tieutsin, which is 
making the first thorough cam- 
paign against this evil. . This is 


a movement to which we wish 


all success. 


The Y. W. C. A. Normal 
Training School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education begins _ its 
fiftieth year in September Ig1g. 
It had last year thirty-seven 
girls, representing twelve prov- 
inces of China from both mission 
and government schools. Each 
of these girls returns as an edu- 
cational leader. All but two of 
those in the school during the 
last year are Christians, seven- 
teen of them having made their 
decision during the winter. 


[October 


Missionaries at interior, steam- 
served post offices, should note 
that packages weighing up to 
22 Ibs. can now be sent direct to 
them from the United States at 
the 12 cents per lb. rate. This 
larger limit of weight has been 
recently secured from the Chi- 
nese government by Postmaster 
Everett, who visited Pekiny on 
postal matters. 

We have received a copy of 
the ‘‘ Programme of Advance,’’ 
the Report of the Board of Co-. 
operation of the Canton Mission- 


‘ary Conference. will repay 


study by those who propose to 
take up similar work for their 
cities. This Board of Co-opera- 
tion is certainly a livecorganiza- 
tion. We wish them success in 
the comprehensive way they 
have outlined their plans. 

The Harvest Field for August 
‘Ig contains an article by Rev. 


Bernard Lucas which points 
out some difficulties unsolved by ~ 


Dr. Eddy’s article on Christian 


Union which we recently pub- — 
lished. He fears that while the 
Free Churches and the Episcopal 
Churches concerned may aecept 
an elected bishopric yet their 
different understandings of what 
the bishopric means will operate 
to cause further difficulty. The 
article is worth reading. _ 


It has been decided that since 


Shanghai is the national centre 


of missionary facilities and there- 
fore equipped with facilities for 
carrying on national campaigns, 
the head office of the Inter- 
national Anti-Opium Association 
should be located in Shanghai. 
An office has been secured in the 
building now occupied by the 
China Continuation ‘Committee. 
Mr. Tien-lan Lin, a native of 
Foochow, has been appointed as 
the National Secretary, and has 
already taken up his work. 


« 

A 
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In Zhe London and China 
Express of August 7th, 1919, 
reference is made to a number 
of very ancient Chinese Docu- 
ments, now in the British 
Museum. These werediscovered 
in-a cave-library on the extreme 
North-West frontier of Kansu 
which was apparently walled 
‘up in the years 1034-1037 A. D. 
Many of the documents bear 
dates ranging from about 400 to 
_qyooo A. D.; one, an official 
ceusus, was actually dated 416 
A. D. The majority of the 
documents are Buddhistic works. 
Some of the fragments of 
secular literature are most 
interesting, one of these being 
a piece of the ‘Spring and 
Autumn Annals.’’ This hoard 
was discovered in 1907 by Sir 
Aurel Stein. 


A missionary in Yiinnan 
writes,—‘‘ Pastor Ting is having 
every opportunity to experience 
for himself what pioneer mission- 

_ary work really amounts. to, and 

he has shared our joys and our 
sorrows with such real under- 
- standing that our hearts have 
- been warmed and our faith 
strengthened. It is impossible 
to travel with a man for days 
over such a country as ours and 
under such conditions as we have 
to meet, without learning what 
stuff that man is made of, and 
we are agreed that Pastor Ting 
is all that we have heard of him 
and even more. We believe that 
his prayers and observations will 
be used to-hasten the coming of 
Christ’s Kingdom in Yiinnan.”’ 


A short time ago Mrs. Ting 
Li Mei gave an exhibition of the 
work done in the kindergarten 
which she opened in Yunnanfu 
last May. She invited the 
parents, and a large number 
came, among them some of the 


best aud most prominent families | 


in the city. A China Inland 
missionary who was present 
writes that the children did beau- 
tifully, that the audience was 
delighted, and that at the close 
of the exercises one of the proud 
fathers expressed his apprecia- 
tion in warm words of praise. 
Mrs. Ting replied that the kin- 
dergarten was opened primarily, 
not to entertain the little ones, 
but to teach them about Jesus 
Christ, and she hoped every 
father and mother would learn 
to love and serve Him too. 


Miss Li and Miss Chen, in 
connection with their school for 
women aud girls in VYiinnan- 
fu, gave a cinematograph en- 
tertainment. A missionary in 
speaking of it says, ‘‘ When I 


_ arrived, the large school-room 


was crowded with the pupils and 
their friends. Little Miss Chen 
was up in front preaching a real, 
live, Gospel sermon. She taught 
the people to repeat, ‘Jesus is 
our Saviour,’ explaining the 
meaning, and then gave an earn- 
est invitation to every one to 
attend the Sunday services. 
These Chinese missionaries are 
getting hold of a different class 
of people from those among whom 
we work. They already have 
access to seventy of the better 
class homes,—homes that for the 
most part have been closed to us 
although we have been working 
in the city more than thirty 
years.’’ 


Ting Li Mei recently took 
some country trips in company 
with Rev. Mr. Flagg of Teng- 
yueh near the border of Burmah, 
and the latter writes most beauti- 
fully of Pastor Tiyg’s spirit. 

He tells of a time when an 
unusually long, hard journey lay 
before them and he left Pastor 
Ting behind thinking he could 
not endure the fatigue of the 


a 
A 


day’stravel. But, to his surprise, 
at nine o'clock that night Pastor 
Ting appeared, wet to the skin, 
having ridden on horseback from 
early dawn in the drenching rain 
and over terrible roads. Even 
then he was ready to hold a 
preaching service if it seemed 
advisable! Every one is writing 
of the inspiration Pastor Ting 
has been to them. 


In the So. M. E. School at 
Sungkiang there was a Chinese 
man teacher who for eleven 
years had heard the Gospel 
in the daily chapel services 
of the school. But his heart 
remained closed to Jesus Christ. 
He came to every meeting held 
by Miss Ruth Paxson and drank 
in the truth given as the parched 
ground takes in the refreshing 
rain. The last day of the meet- 
ing, constrained and directed by 
the Spirit of God, a missionary 
went to him to ask him 
to become a Christian. He did 
and gave himself to Christ with 
an abandon and joy. ‘That led 
him to make a marvelous testi- 
mony before the whole school 


in the afternoon meeting; made | 


him want to take his turn 
leading chapel immediately and 
further expressed itself in his 
public confession of Christ 
through baptism a few weeks 
later. God worked with mighty 
power in other lives also. 


In a meeting held in Hangchow 
Union High School by Miss 
Paxson forty-six confessed Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour for the 
first time. One was a very hard- 
hearted girl who had been in the 
school for seven years. Six were 
from the city of Kashing and 
belonged to the wealthiest, most 
influential and highly educated 
families who were much opposed 
to Christianity. I have heard 


that, since returning home, some 
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of these girls have been giving 
such a consistent, true testimony 
that already some of the other 
members of their family are 
becoming interested and are 
willing toattend church. Twenty 
of the forty-six girls were 
baptized before leaving school. 


In connection with meetings 
in the M. E. Girls’ School in 
Chinkiang, Miss Paxson says: 
‘* It was indeed a rare joy to me 
to see how ably and beautifully 
Miss Sui Wang, a returned stu- 
dent from America, carried on 
the work of that school. I have 
never gone into any school where 
there was more thorough pre- 
paration through prayer and 

rsonal work for the meetings. 

t is no wonder that thirty-eight 
girls became followers of Jesus 
Christ, leaving only a few of the 
tiny tots who were not Chris- 
tians. There is therefore real 
pathos tinged with humor in the 
prayer made by one’ dear 
little orphan who lives winter 
and summer in the school and 
has no chance for personal work 
save among the non-Christian 
pupils. ‘‘ Lord, in the Bible it 
says, ‘the laborers are few and 
the fields white unto harvest.’ 
And that is the way it has 
always been in our school. But 
now we all want to be laborers 


and there isn’t anyone to win.’’ 


Dr. Ralph A. Ward, together 
with several experts along vari- 
ous lines, has arrived in China 
with a view to promoting the 
Methodist Centenary throughout 
Methodist centres in China. Dr. 
Ward is China Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions with 
official designation as Associate 
Board Secretary. This is a 


departure from previous practice 


and is an attempt to give more 


detailed attention to field needs. 


Associated with Dr. Ward are 


ij 

i 
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Mr. C. W. Wood, of the Editorial 


- Staff of the New York World who 


will keep up the publicity end of 


the campaign; Mr. C. A. Jones 


will work with Rev. Paul Hutch- 
inson to gather material for 


the use of the Board; Mr. J. I. 


Parker after language study will 
devote his attention to gathering 
statistics in which work he has 


varied experience; Lieuten- 


ant Stanley High will travel 


with Dr. Ward as his secretary 
aud Miss Helen Griffiths, who 
has been in the Board room, will, 
after language study, take on 
work asa missionary. The Meth- 
odists plan to transfer to China 
the impulse of their great Centen- 
ary drive. They are hoping 
especially to develop the Chinese 
contingent of the Methodist army. 
Our whole missionary work in 
China will feel the influence 
of this energetic drive by the 
Methodists. 


Mr. Robert P. Wilder, Re- 
ligious Work Director of the 
War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., in making his very in- 
teresting report on the activities 
of the Religious Work Bureau, 
states among other things that 
approximately 88,000 Bible Class 
sessions were held in the various 
camps, naval stations, and army 
posts, with an approximate at- 
tendauce of 2,225,000 soldiers. 
He has this interesting paragraph 
about Christian literature : 

‘*The Christian Literature 
Committee, with Dr. Robert E. 
Speer as chairman, has been the 
agency for publishing, purchas- 
ing, or receiving as. gifts, 
seventy-five different booklets 
and leaflets, totaling 15,000,000 
copies. There have been donated 
through our Bureau by the 
American Bible Society, 1,100,- 
ooo New Testaments ; and there 
have been published 3,119,000, 
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making a total of 4,219,000 New 
Testaments received, ordered 
and distributed among the Army 
and Navy since the beginning of 
the war, besides 2,024,546 Scrip- 
ture portions. 

‘*In some of the camps Bible 
study has filled a large place. 
In several from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent of the men have 
enlisted in Bible Classes. There 


were few camps that wholly — 


neglected Bible study.—Aidle 
Society Record, July 1919. 


One decision which brought 
us great joy in the union evangel- 
istic meetings for women in 
Shanghai was that of Mrs. Seng. 
She is the mother of two beauti- 
ful girls who became Christians 
several years ago. The daugh- 


ters steadfastly worked and . 


prayed to win the mother to 
Christ, until she did really be- 
lieve on Christ in her heart. 
But there was something which 
kept her from au open confession 
of Christ as her Saviour—a 
something very, very common in 
Chinese homes ; that something 
was a devout idolworshipper— 
Mrs. Seng’s old mother, whose 
heart would be broken and whose 
hope of being cared for in the 
future life would be utterly 
swept away if her family became 


‘followers of ‘‘ The Jesus doc- 


trine.’’ The old grandmother 
believed profoundly in her idols; 
she rose daily at three or four 
o’clock in the cold of wiuter 
and the heat of summer to wor- 
ship them and continued in one 
round of ceremonies, —iucluding 
often times 10,000 prayers,—until 
noon with nothing toeat. She 
was a very strong-minded wom- 
an who despite her seventy-eight 
years practically ruled the house. 
So although Mrs. Seng believed 
on Jesus Christ in her heart, she 
said she must wait until after 
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her mother’s death to confess 
Him before others. Can you 
then enter into the joy I felt 
when I saw the two daughters 
bring their mother to the first 
meeting and the still greater joy 
when the second day not only 
the mother came but the old 
grandmother (the first time she 
had ever been in such a meeting) 
and the even more abounding joy 
when the mother stood and con- 
fessed Christ as her Saviour 
before the dear old grandmother, 
the very first time the invitation 
was given. Who can say that 
God does not answer prayer ? 
But....a day or so after the 
meetings closed, Mrs. Seng was 
stricken with facial paralysis and 
then did not the old grand- 
mother tell the ‘‘heathen”’ 
neighbors say ‘‘I told you so.’’ 
They tormented her greatly by 
telling her she had offended the 
gods and this was their punish- 
ment. But again God heard and 
answered prayer for the mother. 
Will you not pray that God will 
constantly keep Mrs. Seng true 
to Jesus Christ and strong in 
Him?—RvutTH PAxson. 


April 15-19 the evangelistic 
meetings for women which had 
been planned by the Union 
Evangelistic Committee of Shang- 
hai were held. These were what 
we call “ personalized’’ meetings. 
By that is meant that every 
non-Christian woman in attend- 
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ance is brought by a Christian, 
through whose personal work 
and prayer she has been pre- 
pared to make an intelligent 
decision for Christ, A daughter 
would bring her mother; a 
teacher her pupil; a pupil her 
classmates ; a friend her friend. 
Consequently people from all - 
classes of society were there. 
Four women from one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent 
families in Shanghai came daily, . 
three of whom made an open 
coufession of Christ as_ their 
Saviour the first day the invit- 
ation was given. Sitting in the 
same row with them might be 
an amah or even a little slave 
girl. Altogether about 150 per- 
sous, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, attended the meetings, out 
of which came sixty-five decisions 
for the Christian life. This 
shows how faithfully and 
thoroughly the personal work 
had been done. One teacher in 
a government school wou two 
pupils and a neighbor - friend. 
Last fall we had groups in per- 
sonal work to prepare the Chris- 
tians to win ‘others to Christ. 
From one school, only three — 
teachers had been permitted to 
come as we wauited to keep the 
groups small. But they passed 
on the message to some of their 
pupils so faithfully that fifteen 
girls came, each bringing a non- 
Christian who made her decision 


for Christ.—Ruoura PAXSON. 
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Personals 


BIRTH. 


- » AvuGUST: 


28th, at Mienyanghsien, Sze., to 
Rev. and Mrs, F. Boreham, C.M.5., a 
son. 


DEATHS. 

JULY: 

2ist, at Kuliang, Fu., Dr. Ellen M. 
Lyon, M.E.M. 

29th, at Tungchwan, Sze., Helen 
Porter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, J. P. 
Rodwell, F.F.M.A., of heart failure 
following acute colitis. Aged tliree 
years and one month, 


Avcust : 


‘14th, at Yungchowfu, Hun., Rev. 
James Parker, C.M.S., from dysentery. 


‘At Loonghsien, Kan., Rev. William. 


Colby, C.A, 


At Wuchow, Si., Rev. Alvin W. 
Field, C.A., from malignant malaria. 


SRPTRMBER: 


. 4th, at Yunnanfu, Yun., Mr. Stanley 
B. Collins, Y.M.C.A., from heart 
failure. 


ARRIVALS. 
JULY: | 


238th, from War service in Bohemia, 
Dr. and Mrs. O. T. Logan (ret.), P.N. 


AucuUST: 


From U.S.A., Miss Theresa Severin, 
Y.W.C.A. 


3rd, from U.S.A., Miss A, E, Byerly, 
A.C.M. 

Sth, from U.S.A., Mrs, J. B. Woods 

and family (ret.), P.S. 


gth, from Canada, Rev. H. Bishop 
(ret.), C.M.S. 


12th, from U.S.A., Miss Mabel 
‘Craig, Rev. and Mrs, J. C. Crenshaw 
a P.S.; Dr. and Mrs. F, Tucker 
(ret.), A.B.C.P.M. 


21st, from U.S.A., Rev. O. J. Krause 
(ret.) M.E.F.B.; Dr. C. S. F. Lincoln, 
Miss Marcia Lincoln, Rev. J. A. Mac- 
Donald, Miss V. E, Hughes, A.C.M. 


24th, from U.S.A., Miss M, King 
(ret.), C.I.M.; Mr. James H. Pott, Mr. 
W. A. S. Pott, Miss M. S. Mitchell, 
Miss M. E. Wood, A.C.M.; Rev. Paul 
D. Twinem, P.N.; Miss E. F. Cooper 
(ret.); Miss Myra McDade, Mr. Stanley 
High, Miss E, lL. Knapp (ret.), Miss 


H. Griffiths, Miss Fearon (ret.), M.E. ; 
Mr. P, M. Hamlin, Y.M.; Miss I. W. 
Ames, S.A.S.; Dr. Robt. S. Stone, 
Un, Med.. Coll; Miss M. E. Wood 
(ret.), A.C.M.; Mr, and Mrs, R. J. 
Dobson (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. E. J. 
Winans, M.E.F.B.; Miss A. C, Loggin 
ret C.M.M.L.; Miss J. A. Marriott 


ret.), W.F.M.S.; Dr. Carr Hurcris 


ret.), P.C.C.; Rev. and Mrs, W. C. 
Newton and family (ret.), S.B.C.; Mr. 
David Z. T. Yui, Y.M.C.A. 

From Canada, Mrs, Jaffray and 
daughter (ret: ). 

25th, from U.S.A.; Rev. Ralph A. 
Ward (ret.), Mr. Chas. N. Wood, Mr, 
C. A, Jones, Mr, and Mrs, J. I. Parker 
and infant daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Goucher (ret.), Miss Anna Graves, 
Miss Hester Carwright, Miss J. A. 
Marriott (ret.), M.E.M. 

30th, from U.S.A., Miss C. G. Curtis, 
A.C.M.; Mr, and Mrs, H. R. Lequear 
(ret.}, R.C.U.S. ; Rev. and Mrs, H. J. 
Brown (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. W. §S. 
Voth, Rev. and Mrs. S, J. Govering, 
M.G.C.; Rev. and Mrs, J, B, Carpenter 
(ret), C.M.S,; Mr. Chas, P, Barkman, 


SEPTEMBER: 


ist, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 'C, 
N. Laird and children, Miss Ruth 
Millard, Mr. and Mrs. Brownell and 
children, Mr. Harry L. Caldwell, 
C.C.C, ; Mrs. Wellwood and daughter 
(ret.) A.B.F.M.S. 

From England, Miss Mary Roberts 
(ret.) L.M.S, 

From U.S.A., Dr. C. K. Edmunds, 
Mr, W, L. Funkhouser, C.C.C. 

From U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. H. J, 
Caldwell and five children ‘ret 
M.E.M.; Miss Jeanette Beall, M.D., 
Miss Demarest, Mr, and Mrs, Larson, 
S.B.C.; Mr. D. E. Crabb, P.N.; Mr. 
Herring. Jr., Miss Watson, Miss 
Riddell.; Miss C, Flagler N.H.M.; 
Miss Alice Evans; Miss Pearl Cong- 
don. | 

12th, from U. S. A., Mr. FP. A. 
McClure, C. C. 

igth, from U. S. A., Rev. Paul 
Hutchinson (ret.), Rev. Edward J. 
Aeschliman, Miss Clara Collier ok 
Dr. Emma Robbins (ret.), Dr. Laura 
E. Jones, Miss E. F. Sprunger, M. E, 
M., Miss Williford, Mr. and Mrs, 
Benjamin, A. B. F. M.S. ; Mr. Gardner 
Tewksbury (ret.) I. W. M.; Miss S, B. 
Packer, 
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20th, from Finland, Miss E. Cajander 
(ret.), C. I. M. 


From Canada, Miss Olive Mackay, 
¥. W.C. A. 


From England, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Hunt (ret.), C. I. M. 


From U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Yard and four daughters (ret.), Prof, 
and Mrs. Henry V. Lacy and two 
children (ret.), Miss Ellen J. Nevitt 
(ret.), Miss Edith Youtsey (ret.), Miss 
Louise Ankeny, Mr. Lyster Hethering- 
ton, Mr. Chas. A. Parker, Mr, and Mrs. 
I. M. Doolittle and infant, Mr. and 
Mrs, Norvil Beeman, Dr. and Mrs, 
Lennox and two children (ret.), M. E. 
M.; Miss Virginia Atkinson, Miss 
Lucile: Mayer, Miss Clark, Miss Alsop, 
M. E. S.; Miss Blanche Best, Miss 
Daisy Brown, Miss Hester Carter, Miss 
Nellie Davis, Miss Ethel Hartley, Miss 
Caroline Huie, Miss Martha Job, Miss 
Harriet Reitveld, Miss Nellie Scott, 
Miss Elizabeth Wetherall, Miss Bliza- 
beth Wright, VY. W. C. A.; Dr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Daniels, Miss Harriett 


Stroh, Miss F B. Patterson, Rev. and 


Mrs. Du Bois Morris and children 
(ret.), Mr. Maxwell Chaplin, P. N.; 


Mr. and Mrs. Phraner, Y.M.C. A; 


Miss W. Roeder, A. B. F. M.S. ; Miss 
Henrietta Gardiner (ret.), P. E. ; Miss 
Lois E. Russell, C. M. M.; Dr. J. W. 
Pell (ret.), W. M. M.S.; Miss M. D, 
Fine, Miss L. I. Sargent, Mr. and Mrs, 
Van Dyck, P. N., Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Lobenstine and two children, Ch. C, C.; 
Miss Emma Silver, P. N. 


2ond, from U.S. A., Miss Anna 
Pittman, Miss P. Stone, Miss [lean 
Tang (ret.), M. E. M., Rev. and Mrs. 
J. D. Smart and family, Rev. and Mrs. 
Carsou and two children (ret.), M. E. 
S.; Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Foster, Dr. 
Glass Davitt (ret.), Miss Hill, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. R. B. Branch (ret.), Y. M.; 
Mr, and Mrs. S. W. Whitener, Mr. 


and Mrs. G. R. Snyder, R.C. U.S.; . 


Mr. aud Mrs. Schmalzried, E. A. ; Mr. 
and Mrs. H, G. Romig and family 
ret.), Miss Tabor, Mr, and Mrs, 
. F, Browne (ret.), P. N.; Miss Crane, 
Miss Blanchard. _ 


DEPARTURES. 
JUNK: 
To U.S. A., Misses Harriet M. Smith, 
Lily K. Haass, Y. W. C, A, 
1st, to Australia, Mrs. E. G. Bevis 


-and child, C, I. M. 


12th, to England, Miss E. C, Baily, 


ToU:.S.A.,, Rev. J. A. Muller, 


A.C. M.; Mr. E. G. Bevis, C. I. M. 


[October, 1919 
19th, to U. S. A., Miss S, H. Reid, 


} Miss M, A. Hewitt, A. 


22nd, to England, Bishop and Mrs, 
W. W. Cassels; Miss D. H. Cassels, 
C. I. M. 

28th, to U.S. A., Miss Mary I. Jones, 
A. B, F. M.S., Miss Edith Sawyer, 
Y. W.C. A. | 


AUGUST: 


7th, to U. S, A., Mrs, F. M. Mohler 
and family, Y. M. C. A. 


gth, to ‘U.S. A., Bishop and Mrs, 
D. T. Huntington and child, Mrs, A, 
W. Tucker and children, Mr. D, 
Roberts, Mr. G. S. Mosher, A. C. M. 


12th, to U.S. A., Rev. W. J. Drum- 
mond, Miss Ada C. Russell, Miss M. 
Mason, P. N.; Mr. and Mrs. H. S, 
Gott, Y. M, C. Aa.; Rev. and Mrs. J. V. 
Latimer, A, B. F, M. S.; Dr. and Mrs, 
C. Wassell and family, P. E. To 
Scotland, Miss C. B. MacGill, Miss A. 


‘McQuillan, C, S. F. M. 


14th, to U. S, A., Miss A. Smirnoff, 
C. 1. M. 
16th, to U.S. A., Mr, O. G. Starrett, 

Y. M, A. 

26th, to U.S. A., Dr. U. K. Koo, 
Sister Anita, A. C, M. 

27th, to U.S. A., Sister Flora Moe, 
L. U. M.; Dr. Samuel Cochran and 
son, P. N.; Miss Gertrude Howe, 


' W. F, M. S.; Mr. and Mrs. George M. 


Newell, A. B.C. F. M,, Miss Ruth E, 
Hahn, R. C. U, S. 


SEPTEMBRR : 

1st, to U, S. A., Bishop and Mrs. F. 
R. Graves, Bishop L. H. Roots and 
John and Logan, Mr, John §. Littell, 
Miss S.C. Tomlinson, Mr. and Mrs, 
V. H, Gowen, A. C. M. 


sth, to England, Mr, and Mrs, C. 
Best and two children, Mr, and Mrs. 
C. H, Judd and two children, C. I. M. 


6th, to England, Miss Ada H. 
Bettinson, C. M.; Miss Mary Ferguson, 
Ind.; Mrs. Baxter and son and daughi- 
ter, U. M, C.; Miss Edwards, Rev. 
and Mrs, J. G. Beach, C. M. S.; Mr. 
and Mrs. O. Stevenson, and two 
children, Miss G. Rees, Miss A. R. 
Darling, Miss N. K. Burchell, C. I. M. 


‘To U.S. A., Miss Edith M, Gaylord, 
E. M. 


14th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
E. F. Stewart and two children, Mrs. 
J. W. Bovyer, Ind., Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Seville and three children, C. I, M. 
To Canada, Rev. and Mrs. B. H. 
Alexander and two children, CI. M.; 
Miss Lillian F. Shore, C, A. 


| 
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Putting the felt on a Mongol tent, 


. Interior of a Mongol tent, 


Native Mongols. 


Milking sheep in Mongolia. 


LIFE IN MONGOLIA, 
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